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THE AUTHOR’S PURPOSE BY THE AUTHOR. 


Every book has its aim, object and purpose. Nothing in any book is more important than 
this. It défines, interprets and illuminates all the rest. Every fair critic looks for it. Vet it 
is often missed. No man who has done conscientious criticism but has found on a second 

“feading, or still more on meeting the author, that he had missed and failed to give his own 
“feaders what was first and most essential to the comprehension of some work he had criticized. 
In these things, the simplest way is the best and most best for the most important. Boox 
News, for six of the most notable books of the month, has gone direct to the author and 
asked his object. No criticism, however penetrating and however experienced, is likely to 
throw more light on these volumes than the brief opinions printed below. They relate to the 
following books : 

The Expansion of Religion. Six Lectures delivered Psychology and Psychic Culture. By Reuben Post 


before the Lowell Institute. By E. Winchester Halleck, A. B. Illustrated. 368 pp. Indexed. 
Donald. 298 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 12mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.38 


Wealih Against Commonwealth. By Henry Demarest Undertones, By Madison Cawein. Oaten Stop Series. 


Lloyd. 563 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by Il 
mail, 93 cents. : 


~ Human Progress, What Can Man Doto Further It? Doctor Lamar, By Elizabeth P. Train, author of ‘A 
j By Thomas S. Blair, A. M. 573 pp. Indexed. Social Highwayman,”’ etc. 335 pp. 12mo, paper, 
I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.36. 38 cents ; by mail, 48 cents. ’ 


65 pp. 16mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Expansion of Religion. By E. WincHESTER DONALD. 
My purpose in writing ‘‘ The Expansion of Religion,’’ is this: I wrote it with the idea of 
Making clear that certain features of modern life which are commonly interpreted as evidences 
“of decaying religion are misinterpreted ; and I hoped to show that many of them are indicative 
Of the growth of religion among the people. 


Boston, May 8, 1896. 
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Wealth Against Commonwealth. By Henry Demarest Lioyp. 

I wrote ‘‘ Wealth Against Commonwealth’’ to help the people to see that sympathy, mercy, 
justice—‘‘ the admiration, hope and love’’ by which the poet says we live—must rule their inter- 
course in business as,well as in the family, church or State. To convince men that their present 
philosophy of ‘‘self-interest’’ as the supreme business motive was one of ruin I drew for them 
a realistic picture of the economic, social and moral distinction that was already well under way 
in our commercial world. The oil trust forces itself forward as the best illustration of our ruling 
business philosophy, and the more immaculate ‘‘the personal character’’ of its leader, the more 
striking the object lesson becomes. 


May 6, 1896. WPeinins, Cleagdlts 


Human Progress: What Can Man Do to Further It? By Tuomas S. Bram. 

The original purpose of the work was to discover the limitations imposed by natural law 
on the efforts of a nation to speed its own progress. Adopting a novel method in the pursuit 
of the desired knowledge, he arrives at certain novel results as follows : 

He finds the data of human experience, when systematically interpreted, adequate to 
revert the national scheme of progress, and that that scheme renders economic philosophy the 
head of the corner. Turning the search-light upon the accepted ‘‘ Political Economy ’’ he 
finds in it the express hindrance to a scientific treatment of the question propounded in the 
title of his work, and the labor thereof is accordingly devoted to a distinctive criticism of that 
system and the suggestion of a substitute. : 


ar 
TYRONE, Pa., May 6, 1896. Sho*, S. Y8Qiv. 


Psychology and Psychic Culture. By ReuBEN Post HALLECK. 

‘* Psychology and Psychic Culture was written in order to present, in as plain and as 
interesting a manner as possible, what every general student or person of culture ought to 
know of the leading facts of both physiological and introspective psychology. Since laws 
are useless unless they are applied, special chapters are devoted to the application of psychic 


laws in cultivating all the mental powers. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., <a whet Leste 
May 5, 1896. a ) * 


Undertones. By Mapison CAwEIN. 

The poems included in my last volume, just published by Copelandand Day, entitled 

‘‘ Undertones,’’ were written as an interpretation of certain things and moods seen and felt by 

me; and, according to the way I viewed them at that particular moment, either objectively or 

subjectively treated. I had no particular purpose in view, except the desire to do humble 

homage to the Beautiful in the best way I knew how; and the hope to be able to make others, 

unknown to me, to see and to feel these same things and these same moods in the same way 
that I had seen and felt them, and they had appealed to me in. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 7, 1896. 


Doctor Lamar. By ELizaBETH P. TRAIN. 

My purpose in writing ‘‘ Dr. Lamar,’’ was to mark the contrast between the purely 
rational and merely sentimental regard of one of the vitally debatable questions of life. It 
has been urged against me that the book shirked a conclusion in the matter. It was not my 
intention to proclaim one. Rather I aimed at so presenting the two sides of the subject to the 
reader’s mind as to force upon him the responsibility of a decision. 

Personally, I am of the conviction that if one considers, from a wholly altruistic stand- 
point, the matter of prolonging or ending absolutely incurable agony, the humanity of the 
latter course ‘must prove itself incontestably. 

One would spare an animal the torture of irremediable suffering—why not a man? Ah! 
an animal has no soul to be considered, you would say. No? Howdo you know that, may 
Iask. By means of that same infallable reasoning that assures you man has, I presume. 


: : a 
Duxbury, Mass., May 6, 1896. Ligetted 1 Vac 
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WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER. 


Mr. Chanler, author of ‘‘ Through Jungle and 
Desert,’’ is the son of the late J. W. Chanler, 
who wasa member of Congress from New York 
city for three terms; he is a great-grandson of 
the late William B. Astor, and a grandson of 
the famous ‘‘ Sam’’ Ward. 

He has received the honorary degree of A. 
M. from Harvard, is a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of England and a mem- 
ber of the Imperial and Royal Institute of 
Vienna. 

It was while spending the winter of 1885-86 
in Florida that he developed a special love 
for the tropics, and his reading happening to 
fall upon books of travel in Africa, he was 
seized with the desire to visit the Dark Con- 
tinent. 

Coming of age soon after he organized a 
hunting trip in Africa, being absent from 
Europe for ten months. 

What he saw and experienced during the 
trip only served to whet his appetite for fur- 
ther adventure, but this time his journeyings 
were to be of some use to the scientific world, 
and to partake more of the character of an 
exploring expedition than of a sporting 
jaunt. 

In 1892, with such an object in view, Mr. 
Chanler went to Vienna and obtained the co- 
operation of Chevalier Ludwig von Hohnel, 
a lieutenant in the Imperial and Royal Navy 
of Austria. 

Lieutenant von Hohnel was already an 
African explorer of distinction, and had ac- 
companied Count Teleki on the expedition 
which resulted in the discovery of Lakes 
Rudolph and Stephanie. 

He lent himself and his great fund of ex- 
perience and information heartily to the plans 
of the plucky young American, and, better 
than all, finally agreed to accompany him on 
his travels. 

They have but lately returned from the 
journey, and what they saw and did in Africa 
is most interestingly set forth by Mr. Chanler 
in his book, ‘‘ Through Jungle and Desert.’’ 

N. Y. Herald. 


Erratum. 


In the sketch of Miss Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton, which accompanied her portrait in 
May Book News, by an error which will 
be easily comprehensible to proof-readers, 
what should have been ‘‘adequate pictures,’’ 
became ‘‘allegoric fiction.’? , Miss Whar- 


ton’s work is neither allegorical nor fiction, 
but accurate history based on sound re- 
search. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, May 15, 1896. 

There is a drouth of news. Most of the 
publishers are reserving till autumn their most 
important publications. It is not interesting 
to note that such a firm have twenty books all 
ready to be published, but held over; such 
another has thirty, and so on. I could make a 
paragraph with similar meager arithmetical 
details. Prince Wolkonsky lately made a fly- 
ing visit to Boston and completed his arrange- 
ments with Lamson, Wolffe and Company to 
bring out his eight lectures on Russian Litera- 
ture in book form. Professor Norton will fur- 
nish an introduction. He is reported as say- 
ing that the Prince is most eminent of living 
Russians in his own field. 

The third annual meeting of the Walt Whit- 
man Fellowship is to be held on the anniver- 
sary of the Good Gray Poet’s birth—Sunday, 
May 31st. The afternoon session will take 
place in the rooms of the Twentieth Century 
Club, andamong those who will make addresses 
are John Burroughs, Miss Charlotte Porter ot 
Poet-Lore, Mr. Francis Howard Williams, 
Edward Payson Jackson, and others. Mrs. 
Mary Dana Hicks and Mr. F. W. Peabody 
will give readings. At the evening session a 
dinner will be provided at the Hotel Bellevue. 
The meetings are to be free to the public. The 
public would probably take much greater, in- 
terest in Whitman’s life and works if they 
were familiar with his best poems, such, for 
instance, as the dialogue between the son and 
father regarding the banner: that is a poem 
which every school-boy should be compelled 
to learn by heart as he would a psalm. 

The students of Boston University, under 
the direction of Professor Thomas B. Lindsay 
and Professor Joseph R. Taylor, are preparing 
to give Plautus’ play, ‘‘ Captivi’’—the Cap- 
tives—in Latin next week at the Bijou Opera 
House. Musical accompaniments sung in 
melody after the Latin style have been arranged 
by Mr. Howard T. Crawford, of the Class of 
’96. Mr. Arthur P. Pratt, also of the graduat- 
ing class, has designed a Latin poster after‘ 
drawings of the year 200 B.C.. At the first 
performance His Honor, Acting-Governor 
Wolcott, and the members of his staff will 
attend and at the final performance the Latin 
Professors of the leading Colleges of New Eng- 
land are expected to attend as specially invited 
guests. The proceeds of the play are to be 
devoted to enlarging the library collected by 
the Boston University Philological Association. 

The domestic troubles of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling have awakened much amusement in 
Boston, or, perhaps, amusement is hardly the 
word: I should say interest. Mr. Kipling’s 
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reputed treatment of reporters has gained for 
him a rather odd reputation among those who 
do not know him. But the few who have met 
him in a legitimate social way are unanimous 
in speaking of him in the highest terms. I was 
told a delightful story of him the other day. 
It seems he was in New York and went to see 
Mrs. Dodge, the editor of S¢. Nicholas. Mrs. 
Dodge invited him to dinner and asked him 
whom he would like to meet. He had no 
suggestions to offer, but Mrs. Dodge told him 
that Mr. Howells and Mark Twain were in 
town: wouldn’t he like to meet them? I 
believe Mr. Gilder was also among the privi- 
leged few. After dinner Mr. Kipling got to 
talking about his experiences in India and rela- 
ted some of the stories which he afterwards 
worked up into his ‘‘ Jungle Books.’’ The 
whole company was carried away by the 
fascination of them as he told them, and some 
one suggested that he ought to write them out 
for St. Nicholas. He did so, and thus Rikki- 
tikki-tavi and that whole series of marvellous 
creations was preserved for the delight of the 
world. Never surely since animals themselves 
talked did human being enter so thoroughly 
into their inner hearts, and catch the sympa- 
thetic genius of theirspeech. It is to be hoped 


that a verbatim report of Mr. Kipling’s five 
hours of interrogation will have been taken 


and preserved. It must have been amusing 
when even the defendant was compelled to 
laugh. 

Mr. George H. Ellis, the publisher of 7he 
Christian Register, has just about ready a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ Acts of the Formative Period 
of the Commonwealth,’ being a supplement to 
the ‘‘ Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts,”’ 
published six or seven years ago. The com- 
piler is Mr. Edwin M. Bacon, the conscientious 
and skillful compiler of ‘‘Menof Progress.’’ 
Mr. Bacon has collected and arranged all the 
legislative proceedings recorded in the public 
archives between 1780 and 1784, and inex- 
plicably omitted from the authorized edition. 
To this mass of material he has added Gov- 
ernor Hancock’s addresses and messages, let- 
ters from General Washington, the President 
of the Continental Congress, and many other 
important men of the time; proclamations of 
the Governor and other valuable data. It 
makes a volume of 254 pages. Mr. Bacon, 
since his retirement from the chief editorship of 
the Boston /os/, has livedin comparative retire- 
ment, but he has at last put on the helmet and 
armor of the famous Taverner, contributing 
under that name a regular series of brief and 
pertinent chat to the columns of 7zme and 
the Hour. Mr. Erving Winslow, the trans- 
lator of ‘‘ Pélléas et Mélisande,’’ and his 
brother, Mr. W. Henry Winslow, the trans- 
lator of the Julius Wolf novels, are also among 
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the contributors to this bright little periodical 
which, curiously enough, does not anywhere - 
tell how often it appears ! 

‘It is reported that Mr. Walter Blackburn 
Harte paid all the expenses of his //y Leaf 
in the three numbers. Then he himself flew 
off to East Aurora, New York, and the result 
of that unfortunate experiment is now common 
property. Mr. Harte’s place on 7he Avena is 
filled by Mr. Newell Dunbar, whose compila- 
tions from the works of Bishop Brooks and 
Bishop Hall were so successful. 

Mr. Joseph Knight has relinquished the 
management of the Joseph Knight Company, 
of which he was president, though he still 
remains a stockholder in it, and has himself 
gone to Philadelphia to take a responsible 
position with the firm of Henry T. Coates and 
Company. During his brief residence here he 
made many warm friends. As a publisher his 
instincts were all generous, and he was popular 
with everyone. He will be greatly missed in 
Boston. 

Mr. L. C. Page, who has been with the 
Joseph Knight Company since its organization, 
has been elected president. His two brothers 
are associated with him in the active manage- 
ment of the firm, the policy of which will be 
unchanged. They have ready ‘‘ Mc Kinley’s 
Masterpieces’’ which consist of selections 
made by R. L. Paget from the Senator’s public 
addresses in and out of Congress. They are 
also nearly ready to bring out the Multi- 
Variorum edition of ‘‘Omar Khayyam.’’ It 
is announced for the first of June, and will be 
undoubtedly on time in spite of previous 
delays. They have had many demands for it. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have in prepara- 
tion the fourth volume of the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine Library, entitled ‘‘Guns and Cavalry; 
Their Performance in the Past and their Pros- 
pect in the Future,’’ by Major E. S. May, R.A. 
Also a new volume of Balzac, which bears the 
uneuphonic name of ‘‘ Gobseck.’’ Their great 
limited illustrated edition of Balzac, in Miss 
Wormeley’s translation, is progressing favor- 
ably. Two new volumes in the Key Note 
series bear the titles of ‘‘In Homespun,’’ by 
Edith Nesbit, and ‘‘ Nets for the Wind,’’ by 
Una Taylor. 

The London agent of Ginn and Company is 
a grandson of the famous Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, and therefore a cousin of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. He has been in town during the 
last few days. Mr. William H. Rideing, the 
author of ‘‘ A Captured Cunarder ’’ and of ‘‘ At 
Hawarden with Mr. Gladstone,’’ is spending 
a few weeks. at Lee’s Inn, at Auburndale. 
He expects to sail for England the last of the 
month. 

Poet-Lore has begun the publication of a 
monthly record of Club work. The June 
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and July double number will include the pro- 
ceedings of the Boston and Philadelphia 
Browning Clubs, the Baltimore Shakespeare 
Society, and a special report of the Stratford 
Shakespeare Memorial week, contributed by 
Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. 

The sudden death of Miss Nora Perry was 
a great shock to her may friends. Only a 
few days before, I met her at the office of her 
publishers, Little, Brown and Company. She 
was bright and cheerful and looked the picture 
of health. She also lunched at Mrs. Moulton’s 
and was, as usual, in the best of spirits. She 
will be greatly missed, for, though she lived in 
Lexington, she was frequently seen in the 
social gathering of Boston, where she was 
warmly beloved. 

Recently a western bookdealer advertised for 
something by DeCameron. Can any reader of 
Book News tell who this DeCameron was? 
Should it not have been D. Cameron ? 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


Mr. Charles Leonard Moore has adventured in 
another volume after long silence—‘‘ Odes.”’ 
This verse has resonance, weight, sincerity 
and suggestion. There is at opening the 
movement one desires, the sense of launch- 
ing into a new flight of poesy and the march 
of lines. Not at all points. To speak of Hera 
as ‘‘ her form nude to her heels,’’ is to be delicate 
to indecency. There are here and there weak 
flecks, lines of no weight, incomplete utterance. 
But as a whole this verse is impressive, in the 
large vein and appealing. It has the gift of apt 
phrase, the music of words. 
Who gives himself, the world believes 


And grants the sacred laurel leaves. 
* * * * * * 
The lustre of a larger Greece. 
Not in vain planted God this longing hope 
Not to no harbor did he launch his ships, 
He ringed us not with doom that will not ope. 
Nor the last smile upon my mother’s lips 
Quenched in immediate night and endless black 
eclipse. 

‘‘America,’’ ‘‘ Poe,’’ ‘‘Autumn,’’ ‘‘Cybele,’’ 
““Oceanas,’’ ‘‘Dirge for Summer.’’ These 
and others like are the subjects. It does not 
all impress one as great verse should and yet I 
know no one in this country who is writing 
more impressive verse, though its resonant note 
Is now and then as empty as a drum. 


Mr. E. Winchester Donald has for some 
twenty years been known to those in and out 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church as an 
earnest mdn, whose preaching made belief 
easier to thoseof honestdoubt. The successor 
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of Phillips Brooks, he occupies an even more 
important place in Boston than he did in New 
York. ‘‘The Expansion of Religion’’ gives 
the Lowell lectures he delivered last spring. 
In six discourses written in a flood tide of 
conviction, Mr. Donald has endeavored to 
co-ordinate the religious impulse with the 
advance of the race in mercy, righteousness, 
industry, society and formal worship. This 
advance has come ‘‘ the moment religion was 
emancipated from the tyranny of sacred con- 
ventions,’’ for which Mr. Donald has some 
very hard words. There is truth in this view 
which sees in what is ordinarily called ‘‘ reli- 
gion ’’ only a part of the spiritual life of the 
race ; but it is a truth which is largely a ques- 
tion of definitions. The great advantage of 
Mr. Donald’s definition is that it adds to the 
good which can be included under religion, 
instead of diminishing it—as is the case with 
most religious definitions. 
a 

A comprehensive text-book on architecture 
has been for many years needed by American 
readers. Noone manual or authority exists, 
of convenient compass, which can be put in 
the hands of students. Prof. Alfred Dwight 
Foster Hamlin, of Columbia College, has writ- 
ten such a book in his ‘‘ A Text Book of the 
History of Architecture.’’ This compact book 
of 441 pages with 221 small process illustra- 
tions and drawings is divided into chapters, 
each of whick opens with a list of authorities 
and closes with a list of monuments. In a 
compressed manual of this character much 
has to be asserted dogmatically which with 
more room would be qualified. Plans also are 
given without scale, a lack. Taken as a whole, 
howeyer, this book gives just that broad view 
needed, provided it is supplemented with 
reading. Iam able from original study to pass 
on only a small part of this vast field; but in 
this narrow area this book is sound, accurate, 
and omits nothing needed. Great condensation 
makes the style dry, but this is inevitable, and 
if an undue share of the references are to 
French and German books, this too is inevi- 
table. To that large class, without large libra- 
ries, the book will be useful. 


The history of Pennsylvania is interesting 
beyond that of any other English colony in 


America. ‘The histories of Pennsylvania are 
dullness itself. Not one isreadable. Nearly all 
follow a beaten track. ‘‘The Making of Penn- 
sylvania,’’ by Mr. Sydney George Fisher, gives 
what has long been wanted, a history which 
will supply the life that chroniclers have missed 
in their laborious annals. This brilliant his- 
torical essay cannot be read alone as a compre- 
hensive history of the colony. It is not 
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intended to be. It will fill the invaluable 
office of furnishing one book to which those 
who know the outlines of Pennsylvania can 
turn for a vivid picture of its origin. It will 
be particularly useful to those who teach the 
history of the State. Mr. Fisher is now and 
then flippant. His manipulation of material 
is not alwayshappy. Each equipped reader 
will find some detail to which exception can 
be made; but the work asa whole is sound, 
and every reader will find it interesting. 

‘*Money and its Relation to Prices,’’ by 
Mr. L. L. Price, is one of those red-covered 
discussions issued by Swan Sonnenschein, 
which are becoming familiar to economic 
students. This one is good; but not as good 
as it ought to be. If currency did not affect 
prices there would be no currency question. 
In one lecture Mr. Price discusses the way 
prices are measured, and in five, prices after 
the discovery of America, the fall in the first 
half of this century, the rise after gold dis- 
coveries in the ’50’s, and the fall since. Mr. 
Price is certain that the chief cause in these 
movements was the expansion of metallic 
currency. His deficiency is that he knows 
almost nothing about this country and makes 
no allusion to our records of prices, on the 
whole the fullest and most continuous any- 
where. His only value to an American is in 
his compendious summary of the Jacobs- 
Jevons discussion. He isa bi-metallist. He 
emphasizes currency causes. The expansion 
of currency has its effect asa primal cause, 
but its chief effect is as an occasion making 
visible and effective other causes. 


Py 


Dr. David H. Greer is the very successful 
rector of a very rich church in New York— 
St. Bartholemew’s. He has the reputation of 
preaching to millionares exactly as superla- 
tively wealthy men ought to be preached to or 
like to be preached to—some say one, some 
say the other. Both are probably true—each 
in its season. ‘‘ The Preacher and his Place’’ 
are Dr. Greer’s Yale lectures on preaching. 
He has put them in his own personal experience 
—the experience of many successful clergy- 
men of theday. Eclectic preaching, the creed 
taken in its ‘‘ historical ’’ sense, broad sympa- 
thies, close contact with life, energetic per- 
sonal education, and sound business adminis- 
tration in the work of the parish. The advice 
as to the best way to speak without notes is 
admirable, and this is sound which Dr. Greer 
puts in italics: ‘‘to prepare to preach without 
notes is a much more difficult process than to 
prepare to preach with them.’’ Dr. Greer 
advises note-books. Of this I am not so sure. 
It is wiser to fill your head than your note- 
books. Few men do both. 
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‘*Mr. Gladstone in the Waning of his 
Days ’’ isareprint of newspaper special articles 
in the Westminster Gazette. It is the purest 
gossip, but kindly, and about a great man; a 
pretty vivid book. 

Mr. Benson J. Lossing, it is scarcely too 
much to say, belongs to an extinct species 
among historians. No one dares any longer 
to write history as he did, by turning over a 
few easy pages and making a few inaccurate 
sketches. Yet he was interesting. The new 
kind is not always. His ‘‘ Two Spies,’’ Hale 
and André, which first appeared in 1886, is 
now reissued. It is an agreeable record, 
not too profound, and Miss Anna Seward’s 
‘*‘Monody ’’ is added—the verse of the last 
century, now no longer read. A fate which 
will befall our verse in due turn. 


4 
ese 


It is a lovely novel for Summer, ‘‘ The Reds 
of the Midi.’’ Felix Gras wrote it and all 
the hot sun and red wine of Provencal are in 
its pages. Its time is in the French Revo- 
lution when the men of Marseilles marched to 
Paris and gave their name to the song of Latin 
liberty. One of them tells the story. You 
see the Revolution as they saw it, full of faith 
and hope. Mrs. Thomas Janvier has translated 
it and most skillfully. 

‘‘In New England Fields and Woods,’’ by 
Mr. Rowland E. Robinson, has fifty-seven short 
chapters on the outdoors of those rugged hill- 
sides dear to those who remember them as 
water to the thirsty. Not much is there re- 
markable in style or thought; but Mr. Robin- 
son has remarked much, and this is enough to 
those who love. 


The translation made by Shelley of the 
‘‘Symposium’’ or ‘‘ Banquet of Plato,’’ the 
discourse on love, has been published in an 
engaging volume. Shelley knew his Greek 
more like a gentleman than like a scholar, and 
this translation runs easily rather than accur- 
ately. It is singularly lacking in any echo of 
the charm of the original. 


* 


which lends a distinct charm to the ‘‘ Golden 
Age.’’ This story of child-life, which was 
published in London by Mr. John Lane, last 
June, is one of those books of which the critics 
take little note when they appear. Readers 
have found this book out for themselves. 
They are won by its mirage of adult sentiment 
in which the somewhat brutal life of childhood 
is enveloped. Moreover, it is of the order of 
book which each generation, one had almost 
said each decade, has to have for itself. 
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Miss Isabel Florence Hopgood has for some 
time been a professional authority on Russia. 
In reviews and articles she has presented her- 
self as the one person who really knows 
Russia. This attitude appears on every page 
of ‘‘ Russian Rambles,’’ and makes the book 
self-conscious. Its profuse apologetics clog. 


‘Barring this, the book is most useful. Russia 


isa big country not easily understood. Miss 
Hopgood knows the language, has travelled 
under exceptional conditions and describes 
minutely. Russia has suffered because the 
abnormal parts of its development have been 
forced on public attention. It is well to see 
it once through partial eyes. Two chapters 
on Tolstoy are accurate pictures of that singu- 
lar genius whose camera-like mind pictures 
with relentless accuracy. Miss Hopgood has 
written a number of magazine articles on 
Russia, and some of tthem on _ passports, 
Kumys and other subjects reappear here. 

Mr. Madison Cawein has put nature and 
himself into ‘‘.Undertones,’’ which has in it 
much fluent and much graphic verse. There 
is close observation and love of the outer 
world, but there are not those lines which grip 
close. 

Mr. James King, an English clergyman, 
has summarized ‘‘Dr. Jameson’s Raid, its 
Causes and Consequences’’ from newspaper 
sources. ‘The small book contains nothing not 
already familiar to newspaper readers. 


* 


a 

The English navy is the greatest sea-fight- 
ing machine the world has ever seen, It is 
governed by the ‘‘ Admiralty.’’ What this 
isthe fewest possible readers care to know. 
For myself I have just satisfied a long standing 
curiosity on the matter with ‘‘ Naval Admin- 
istration ’’ by Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton. 
Himself recently a ‘‘ First Sea Lord,’’ he 
describes the process by which the Lord High 
Admiral has been in generations transformed 
into a Board whose responsible head is a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, whose naval work is done 
by three admirals and whose constructive and 
financial work is done by civilians. The 
machine is cumbrous, but it works. Few 
Americans remember that almost within the 
time of men now living English dock yards 
were more corrupt than ours in their brief 
worst estate, 

eS 

In 1890, Mr. Henry S. Salt wrote a life of 
Thoreau, with many extracts from his works, 
for English readers ignorant of the man. It 
has now been cut down by leaving out these 
and provided with a bibliography by Dr. S. 
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A. Jones, of Ann Arbor, Mich. This is as 
good a short life as there is, but the least of 
his books will teli you more of him than the 
best life. 


LONDON LETTER. 

LONDON, May 5, 1896. 
It appears that the George Meredith cult is no 
longer confined to the intellectual minority, 
for his last book, ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage,’’ 
has taken the public more than any of its 
predecessors, and so far the sale has compared 
favorably, in point of numbers, with the most 
successful novels of the year; Archibald Con- 
stable and Company who issued it, will be 
Mr. Meredith’s publishersin future. He keeps 
his copyrights in his own hands, with one 
exception, ‘‘ The Tragic Comedians,’’ which 
is the property of Ward, Lock and Bowden, 
who will issue it in their forthcoming series of 
Nineteenth Century Classics. Mr. Meredith, 
who appears once more in the best of health, 
has just concluded a visit to London. He 
has been staying with Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Palmer. 


An entire novelty in the way of biographical 
records is produced by Bradbury Agnew and 
Company in ‘‘ The Political Life of the Right 
Hon. W.E. Gladstone, A History. Illustrated 
from Punch,’’ of which the first number will 
be issued on May 2oth. It is said to be writ- 
ten from an entirely fresh point of view, and 
will not touch, except incidentally, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s work outside politics, but will be 
limited to that parliamentary arena in which 
his greatest triumphs have been achieved, his 
greatest defeats encountered, and by which he 
will be best known hereafter. 


The illustrations will consist solely of repro- 
ductions of cartoons and sketches that have 
appeared originally in the pages of Punch, 
and the record itself will include extracts from 
the famous journal. The book will be issued 
in twenty-one monthly parts of forty-eight 
pages each, price half-a-crown, and the splen- 
did cartoons will be separately printed on plate 
paper. 

Among Jarrold and Sons’ forthcoming vol- 
umes are a new novel by Grant Allen, entitled 
‘The Jaws of Death ’’—a truly melo-dramatic 
title—which will be the initial volume of the 
new Daffodil Library; and a translation by 
Frances A. Gerard of ‘‘ Black Diamonds,’’ a 
stirring romance from the pen of the Hun- 
garian grand old man of literature, Maurice 
Jokai. 
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‘*Tan Maclaren,’’ otherwise the Rev. John 
Watson, D.D., has been in town in his sacer- 
dotal capacity for the May Meetings. The 
report that he intended to relinquish his posi- 
tion in the English Presbyterian Church, and 
devote himself entirely to literature, is without 
foundation. His clerical duties will be taken 
by a locum tenens during his tour in the United 
States next autumn. 


Louis Zangwill, younger brother of the re- 
nowned ‘‘ Israel ’’ does not share his brother’s 
talent, judging by his book, ‘‘ The World and 
a Man,’’ just published by Heinemann. It is 
a very sordid, commonplace, and occasionally 
’ nasty story, that will certainly not meet with 
much approval on your side, or I am much 
mistaken. Louis modestly veils his identity 
under the pseudonym ‘‘ Z. Z.”’ 


Anthony Hope’s new romantic novel, ‘‘ The 
Heart of Princess Osra,’’ will not appear in 
volume form until September. It is a rather 
silly string of love episodes in the life of a flir- 
tatious Princess, and is not to be compared 
with his more important novels. It may, how- 
ever, be read with impunity even by one’s 
mother, or by the ‘‘ young lady of fifteen.’’ 
Longmans are the publishers. 


The autobiography of John Porter, the 
famous trainer of race horses will be a very 
interesting affair, and will include many anec- 
dotes of the turf and stories of famous sports- 
men, past and present. The book is nearly 
finished, and Chatto and Windus expect to 
issue it early in June. 

A most important work now approaching 
completion is a ‘‘ History of the Royal Navy,”’ 
from the earliest times to the present day. 
Sampson, Low and Marston are the publishers, 
and with the general editor, Mr. W. Laird 
Clowes, are associated many naval authorities, 
including Captain A. T. Mahan, author of 
‘*’The Influence of Sea Power upon History ”’ ; 
Mr. Clements R. Markham, late R. N. and 
President of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
Mr. H. W. Wilson and Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, at whose disposal many private docu- 
ments have been placed, from England and 
abroad. The book will deal also with the 
naval events of the past half century, many of 
which will be described by the officers engaged 
in them. 


T. Fisher Unwin’s list for the near future 
includes, ‘‘ Two Campaigns—Madagascar and 


Ashantee,’’ being Mr. Bennett Burleigh’s re- 
cent experiences as a war correspondent ; 
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‘‘ English Studies,’’ the posthumous work of 7 
the late Professor Darmesteter, edited by his 7 
wife, ‘‘ Mary Robinson,’’ the poetess. Among” 
the twelve chapters of which the book consists 7 
are ‘‘The French Revolution and Words. 7 
worth,’’ ‘‘Oliver Madox Brown,’’ “Irish @ 
Literature and Ossian,’’ and ‘‘ The Poetry of © 
Mary Robinson.’’ A beautiful photogravure | 
of the distinguished savant will form the fron- 7 
tispiece. q 
Fisher Unwin has also in press a volume } 
that will be eagerly scanned by lovers of whist, 7 
Mr. C. D. P. Hamilton’s treaties on ‘‘ Modern © 
Scientific Whist,’’ in which the principles of § 
the modern game are analyzed and extended, ~ 
and illustrated by over sixty critical ‘‘end- | 
ings,’’ annotated games from actual play and | 
numerous diagrams in black and red, accom. © 
panying the text. Much space has been de- © 4 
voted tothe play of second-hand, the intricacies © 
of end-play, the department of inference, and 
the arrangement of trumps. 


Chapman and Hall’s new books include an 7 
important work on Napoleon by T. P. O’ Conelll i 
nor, due shortly; a brief history of “The | 
Transvaal and the Boers,’’ by W. E. Garrett = 
Fisher, which being just issued comes at ex- = 
actly the right moment, and a book by John | 
Ashton, the clever author of ‘‘ England Under | 
the Regency,’’ entitled ‘*When William the | 
Fourth was King.’’ 


E. A. Vizetelly, who has translated @ 
into English, is of § 
opinion that it will attract a considerable | 


Mr. 
Zola’s new work ‘‘ Rome’’ 


amount of controversy, as, while preserving | 
the sense as much as possible, he has been” 
compelled to compress the phraseology, in fact] 
to edit the book, for the author has privately] 
confessed that in writing it he allowed his pen) 
to run away with him on occasions, and when¥ 
Zola’s pen goes off at a tangent—well it pro-} 
duces work that would be anything but accepiay q 
able among English speaking people. It is 
due on May 12th. The Romans have taken@ 
immense umbrage at the book which they stig- 9 
matize as not only indecent but grossly unfait. § 


I hear that Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s fine 
book has been coldly received in the States; q 
surely this is rather unjust, for its theme is 4] 
noble one—it shows how the better nature of 
a woman may rise triumphant from the ashes — 
of a sinful youth, it preaches the gospel of re- | 
pentance and restitution, the working out of a 
soul’s salvation here on earth. Anyhow it | 
selling magnificently on this side, and is only 
rivaled by Marie Corelli’s tragic little story 
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“The Mighty Atom,’’ of which already up- 
wards of a hundred thousand copies have been 
sold—colossal figures, indeed, but Corelli’s 
name seems to carry all before it just now. 


“The Mighty Atom ’’ heads the list of sales 
this month, in London and Birmingham, and 
the other novels most in demand are ‘‘ The 
Sorrows of Satan’’ and ‘‘A Lady of Quality.”’ 
Stephen Crane’s ‘‘Red Badge of Courage ’’ 
has gone into another edition ; it isa complete 
success. 

Joseph Conrad, who during the last eighteen 
months has produced two fine books, ‘‘ Al- 
mayer’s Folly’’ and ‘‘ The Outcast of the 


 Island,’’ is a Pole by birth, although he is a 


master of vigorous English. He comes of a 
literary family on the paternal side, his grand- 
father having been a translator of Shakespeare, 
who pursued his literary studies side by side 
with a military career, and fought under 
Napoleon in La Grande Armée. Conrad’s 
early youth was spent in Poland, where his 


“father, having taken an active part in the 


Revolutionary movement, suffered imprison- 
ment, which was shared by his wife and little 


' son. After his father’s release and his mother’s 


- death young Joseph accompanied the former 
to Warsaw, where he died, and the boy at the 
age of thirteen, drifted to Marseilles, where he 
entered a mercantile house, and eventually 


adopted the sea as a profession. He is now a 
full captain in the English Marines, and has 
served in all parts of the world, chiefly in the 


” Pacific and on the coast of Borneo, where he 
* collected the materials for his curious and pic- 
' turesque romances. 


He recently married an 
English lady and is now living quietly in 
France, prosecuting his literary labors. He is 
emphatically a cosmopolitan in tastes and 


| habits. 


Mr. H. G. Wills, author of ‘‘ The Time 
Machine ’’ and that gruesome story, ‘‘ The 
Island of Dr. Moreau,’’ which seems to have 
fallen rather flat, has completed a new serial 
Which will commence very shortly in Pearson’s 


‘ew magazine. 


Mr. George Moore is apparently suffering 
from a fit of laziness. He announces that his 


“hew novel will not be completed until the mid- 
“dle of next year. 
“Previous ones he may very well defer its pub- 
lication until the middle of next century. The 


If it is anything like his 


itiated taste for indecent literature has almost 


“Vanished now, and in a few months. ‘‘ sweet- 


€ss and light ’’ will have it all their own way 


» im fiction once more. 
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Douglas Sladen has been touring in Sicily 
all the winter collecting materials for a literary 
guide book concerning that romantic island, 
which will be written in the same vein as his 
delightful ‘‘ On the Cars and Off,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Japs at Home.’’ Adam and Charles Black 
will be the publishers. 


Rolf Boldrewood’s new novel, ‘‘ The Seal- 
skin Cloak,’’ will be published in September, 
and Crockett’s ‘‘The Grey Man,’’ which 
came out in the Graphic last year, will be pub- 
lished by T. Fisher Unwin in October. 

Ascor. 


NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 
NEw YorK, May 11, 1896. 

As the spring season is so near at an end the 
regular book news is very slight. The only 
thing that is talked about is the gossip of the 
book world, what Austin Dobson once called 
in conversation the infusoria of literature. 
Mr. Edward Arnold left this city for Europe 
May oth. He had made a few weeks’ visit to 
this country in order to look into the results 
of his experiment of having a branch house 
here for the handling of his books. This 
house was established last July. Its main 
business was importation, but it did some re- 
printing. The conclusions reached by Mr. 
Arnold were in line with the experiences of 
most of the houses which have taken this 
method of selling their books in America. It 
was said generally when he opened his house 
that there were so many agencies for English 
books here now, that another one could not 
succeed. He has decided not to attempt to 
run his business on his own line of books 
alone, but probably to handle the books of 
other English houses, and certainly to publish 
American books as much as possible. This 
has been the history of every English publisher 
who has established a house here. His most 
successful book was ‘‘ Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan.’’ The others which had some sale 
were Alice Balfour’s ‘‘ Twelve Hundred Miles 
in an Ox-Waggon,’’ Raleigh’s ‘‘Stevenson,’’ — 
Zollemache’s ‘‘Jowett,’’ Oman’s ‘‘ History of 
England,’’ Frederick Harrison’s ‘‘ Early Vic- 
torian Literature.’’ 

Next summer the Macmillan’s will publish 
a separate catalogue for their American books, 
which now make a very important part of 
their trade. Their first step was to include the 
agents of a large number of other English 
houses, but even that is not enough and they 
are now among the leading publishers of 
American books. The same is true of 
Longmans, Green and Co. Mr. Arnold thinks, 
as do most of the students of the book world, 
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that the demand for American books in gen- 
eral is much greater in America than the 
demand for English books. The only excep- 
tion is novels. A good many of our publishers 
think that a novel sells better merely because 
it is English ; others think that nationality has 
nothing whatever to do with the sale of 
novels. 

It is now almost certain that the Academy 
of American Artists will decide to build a new 
building on Morningside Heights. There has 
been some doub tof the advisability of going 
out so far, but it has been concluded that as 
Columbia College and Barnard College are to 
be there, it would be for a great many years, 
and probably permanently, the greatest center 
for the class of persons who form the public 
for the Academy. A great part of their stu- 
dents are students at the two colleges. Final 
action has, however, not been taken. 

There has been some complaint of the 
course taken by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art during the past year, especially at the 
great amount of money that has been spent on 
foreign paintings. It is urged that American 
painters, who are appreciated abroad, suffer 
here merely because they are Americans, and 
the cause of art in America suffers because of 
this neglect. The only American pictures of 
importance owned at the Museum have been 
given, not purchased. ‘There is, however, no 
fund for the purpose. Whether or not it 
would be wiser to buy more American pictures, 
if it were possible, it is at least certain that the 
complaints about the way the American paint- 
ings already owned are exhibited is legitimate. 
Old paintings of no value, except historical, 
have separate rooms and attract a good deal 
of attention, but the contemporary paintings 
are stuck anywhere and are almost impossible 
for the stranger to find. 

The exhibition of designs for painters given 
by the Century Company shows a tendency 
toward less glaring methods ; the coloring and 
the designing are both simpler and more 
harmonious, less gaudy and crudely strik- 
ing. 

Next month the Scribners will publish a 
book called ‘‘ Urban and Suburban Sketches ’’ 
by H.C. Bunner, illustrated by Frost. The 
announcement will probably be made in a few 
days. In the fall they will also publish a 
volume of his poems. 

The Harpers will announce shortly a book 
of short stories by Brander Matthews, to be 
published if possible in June, called ‘‘ Tales 
of Phantasy and Fact.”’ 

Among the lighter stories of authors which 
are floating about, is one of Rudyard Kipling. 
A story appeared in the Chap-Book some 
weeks ago, to the effect that the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, which was printing a novel of his, 
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asked him to change a sentence in the last 
chapter in which the hero takes a drink of 
whiskey, as alcoholic drinks are never men- 
tioned in that journal. According to the 
Chap-Book story, Kipling telegraphed back 
‘* Make it Mellin’s Food.’’ When he wasasked 
about this, he showed that he had not seen 
that number of the Chap-Book and did not 
understand the reference. When the story 
was told to him, he said of the reported an- 
swer ‘‘ I wish to I had.’ What he really 
did, was to write a long letter of serious pro- 
test to Mr. Bok.” 

Mr. Kipling by the way, speaking of the 
wats going on now, said that he kad no 
temptation to go to any of them as a corres- 
pondent, as Conan Doyle has done, but that if 
an European war should break out, he would 
start in ten minutes. 

To-night there is to be given here a play of 
East Side life called ‘‘ The Sunshine of Para- 
dise Alley.’’ This has led to a number of 
comments on the amount of dramatic material 
contained in the poorer life of this city, which 
has never been utilized. Relatively the slums 
have been used as literary material much 
less here than they have in any European 
Capitol. The great success of ‘‘ Chimmie Fad- 
den,’’ both as a story and asa play, shows that 
there is a market for literature of this kind as 
soon as it can be produced. 

One more must be added to the many club 
stories at the expense of Richard Harding 
Davis. He was introduced to a stranger and 
almost at once remarked ‘‘ Journalists all seem 
to dislike me ; I don’t know why it is. Can 
you think of a reason?’’ ‘‘I can think of 
seven,’’ was the answer, and Mr. Davis did 
not ask for them. Norman Hapgood. 





CHICAGO ITEMS. 


CHICAGO, May 12, 1896. 


Mr. Hamlin Garland has returned from NV exico 
steeped in General Grant. No one else can be- 
come so absorbed in a subject as he. When it 
has fairly taken possession of him, it grasps 
every fibre of his being, it becomes an essential 
part of his anatomy. He can no more escape 
from it than one can escape from one’s own 
bone and sinew. Not that he wishes to elude 
it, however; apparently he is quite content 
to merge his identity into that of another. 
He has listened to the voice of the siren 
and follows it gladly, eagerly. In this case 
the alluring voice is deep and masculine, and 
it has not the kind of charm which tradi- 
tion has led us to associate with sirens. But 
Mr. Garland cares nothing for a little defect of 
that kind; in fact, defects give a human 
imterest which perfection could never supply to 
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him. And it is the rugged, half-earthy person- 
ality of Grant which now enchains his sym- 
pathy. The biography he is writing is to be 
published in A/cC/ure’s Magazine, beginning in 
November, and it will be made the conspicu- 
ous feature of that periodical during the year. 
Mr. Garland has not quite decided whether he 
will close his narrative with the beginning of 
the war or not, but it is probable that he will 
be too deeply engrossed in his hero to leave 
him at so crucial a point. He has just returned 
from an exploration of the battle-fields of the 
Mexican War, and it argues eloquently for his 
absorption in his subject that he came back 
with his mind filled with Grant rather than 
with the dramatic contrasts of the sunny, fasci- 
nating land through which he has been travel- 
ling. Mr. Garland means to make this work 
a very different thing from the dry record of 
facts which a history so often is. He means 
to attack it as he would attack a novel, to 
study his hero as he would study a character 
in fiction, and to make him as real and possi- 
ble and vivid as though he had not actually 
lived and breathed. If he succeeds in this, if 
he takes him out of the realm of conventional 
history, if he gives him as he desires a kind 
of epic grandeur, he will have done a memo- 
rable piece of work. 

Messrs. H. S. Stone and Company, as the 
new firm is called, intend to begin the publi- 
cation of books at once. Two will appear by 
the first of June, which certainly proves the 
readiness of the firm to handle manuscripts. 
One of these is a second volume of Richard 
Le Gallienne’s delightful ‘‘ Prose Fancies’’ ; 
and the other is a story by Henry M. Blossom, 
Jr., of St. Louis. The latter is the author of 
a clever book called ‘‘The Documents in 
Evidence,’’ and his latest novel deals with the 
career of a gambler who is also a devotee of 
the race tracks. Mr. Robert McClure, who 
formerly represented Stone and Kimball in 
London, is now associated there with H. S. 
Stone and Company. The Chap-Book for May 
first is delightful, containing a poem by David- 
son, an astute and charming essay by Norman 
Hapgood, a graceful tale by Clarence Rook, 
and one of those brilliant stories which prove 
Henry James to be a consummate artist. The 
number for May fifteenth will contain an arti- 
cle on Arthur Rimbaud, one of the first and 
most picturesque of the French symbolists. 
It is written by Stephane Mallarmé, who was 
recently nominated by the writers of Paris to 
succeed Verlaine as ‘‘ the poet of poets.’’ He 
is a difficult man for publishers to approach, 
and it is not often that his name is found in 
any magazine. In June an unpublished essay 
by the late Robert Louis Stevenson is prom- 
ised, and altogether the Chap-Book will be 
worth reading. 
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The first publication of the Caxton Club of 
this city is now in press. It is peculiarly ap- 
propriate that it should be a ‘‘ Journal of the 
Last Voyage of La Salle,’’ whose name we in 
Illinois especially revere. The journal was 
written by Joutel, a commander in the expedi- 
tion, and was originally published in London in 
1714. The English of the translation, which 
has been preserved in the present edition, is 
curious and interesting. It is edited and 
annotated by Prof. Melville B. Anderson of 
the Leland Stanford University, and will be 
carefully printed. It contains an account of 
the settlements which La Salle tried to make 
near the Gulf of Mexico, his unfortunate 
death, and the long return journey of his 
companions. 

Sir Walter Besant has written an introduc- 
tion for ‘‘ An Odd Situation,’’ by Mr. Stanley 
Waterloo, which is to be published at once by 
A. and C. Black, in London, and by Way and 
Williams, in Chicago. The English novelist 
deals not so much with the writer of this par- 
ticular book as with the position of the city 
he lives in as a ‘‘ literary centre.’? He speaks 
of the novelists, poets and essayists who have 
sprung up here, and adds that ‘‘it may be 
objected that this is nothing but a provincial 
coterie, which will presently disappear.’’ He 


then gives his reasons for believing that such 
‘will not be the fate of the Chicago move- 


ment.’’ First, he says, ‘‘the city is so huge 
that there must be continually born in it, or 
brought into it from the country, persons with 
the literary gift; next, there exists in the 
northwest States an unbounded admiration for 
the literary calling—a feeling which ought by 
itself to raise up aspirants; thirdly, they have 
at Chicago a University, with professors of 
literature, and libraries; they also have for 
the higher culture, colleges and academies of 
music, theatres and opera-houses, galleries of 
paintings, schools of art, and lectures of all 
kinds; they have a journal of literary criti- 
cism (Zhe Dial), sober, conscientious, and 
scholarly ; from every point of view unsur- 
passed by any other literary journal in 
America or England. Besides all these aids, 
they have daily papers by the dozen, which 
afford the aspirant the means of a livelihood 
while he is working at his real profession.’’ 
And in addition he refers to the ‘‘ importance 
of those literary circles which are found in 
every little township of the Mississippi Valley, 
by means of which at least the young people 
are taught from childhood the dignity, and 
the might, and the glory of literature.’’ Doubt- 
less all this would be more convincing if Sir 
Walter had a style in which to express it, and 
if he himself were more conspicuously cog- 
nizant of ‘‘ the dignity and the might andjthe 
glory of literature.’’ But his reasons‘{are 
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cogent, nevertheless, and it is pleasant to find 
the hopes of some of us thus encouraged. 

‘‘A Mountain Woman’’ by Elia W. Peattie 
(Way and Williams), has just come from the 
press. It is very well printed, and the cover 
by Bruce Rogers is ingenious and most effec- 
tive. It is of a rich deep blue forming at the 
top a jagged mountain line outlined against a 
background of gold. Near the centre a dis- 
tant eagle is silhouetted in flight against the 
mountain side. On some of the covers the 
gold is changed to silver, and the publishers 
say that they mean to be diplomatic enough to 
distribute these in the silver States. They 
would not venture to send them east. This 
book will attract attention, for the first story 
gives one a new emotion. It has something 
lofty and poetic about it, contrasting with the 
homelier realism of some of the other tales, 
which, nevertheless, have their touches of 
poetry also. Mrs. Peattie has written editor- 
ials and literary criticisms for several years 
for the Omaha World-Herald, and she has 
shown ability enough in them to command 
consideration far to the east of Nebraska. The 
book is one of the most personal and eloquent 
utterances that has yet been wrung from the 
heart of the West. ‘‘The Lamp of Gold,’’ 
by Florence L. Snow, is now in press; and 
Way and Williams are about to publish, in 
connection with John Lane, ‘‘ The Colour of 
Life,’’ by Alice Meynell; ‘‘Green Arras,’’ 
written and illustrated by Laurence Hous- 
man; ‘‘The Sonnet in England,’’ by James 
Ashcroft Noble, who was recently lost to let- 
ters; ‘‘ From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier,’’ by 
H. D. Traill, being a narrative of recent journeys 
in Egypt in which the author has ‘‘ attempted 
to portray the life and character, the aspect 
and the manners of that ancient and unchang- 
ing people, for whose destinies England, the 
last of many great Empires to undertake that 
duty, has by so strange a series of chances 
become responsible.’’ 

The Open Court Publishing Company has 
issued a fourth edition, revised, of ‘‘ The Gos- 
pel of Buddha,’’ in which Dr. Paul Carns has 
supplied a need of the time, and a second en- 
larged edition of the same writer’s ‘‘ Religion 
of Science.’’ Th. Ribot’s ‘‘ Psychology of 
Attention,’’ has gone into a third edition. It 
is pleasant to notice this encouragement of 
the admirable work for science which this 
firm has been doing. 

Rand, McNally and Company have just 
issued a pretty edition of ‘‘Those Good Nor- 
mans,’’ by Gyp, translated by Marie Jussen. 
It is printed in much better form than any of 
this firm’s recent books. 

Ginn and Company announce a new book 
by Margaret W. Morley, author of ‘‘ Life and 
Love,’’—a story of young plants, called 
‘*Seed Babies.’’ 
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The Century Company has just issued ‘‘ The 
Puppet-Booth,’’ by Henry B. Fuller, and 
already it is making a sensation. I have 
written before in these columns of the remark- 
able qualities of this book, and in rereading it, 
it still seems incredible that so much worldly 
philosophy can be compressed into the compass 
of these little plays. They are by no means 
puppet-plays, there is too much humanity in 
them for that. "They seem to cover the whole 
range of emotion, to sink deep into the heart of 
things. They suggest, some of them, the 
greatest of all problems; and about these there 
is something elemental, something majestically 
simple. Yet they are far from being aloof from 
us; they touch our complicated modern life at 
many points. And the humor in them is as 
delicate as the fragrance of violets and as 
pervasive. It humanizes their deep serious- 
ness. The plays are works of art, suggestive, 
exquisitely subtle, and yet brilliant with color 
which flashes in the sun. Escondido. 


MAGAZINES AND THEIR FICTION. 


The magazine has become a platform instead 
of a pulpit. The quarterly of the opening of 
the century had a group of discourses and 
represented a definite drift and movement in 
letters and affairs. It stood for both polemic and 
propaganda and not at all for current interest. 

As the June magazines noted below show, 
the magazine of to-day is an even presentment 
of interest in which fiction, travel, biography, 
and the issues of the day make just even 
division. The drift of fiction seems to be 
towards the lower priced magazines, from those 
which are all fiction at five cents, and which 
are printing, in many cases, the men of the 
future, up to A/cClure’s with Hope, Kipling 
and Crane in one number. No one of the 
larger magazines matches the lesser at this 
one point of fiction, and this is in part because, 
in the more important magazines, their space 
is so heavily mortgaged. There is probably 
not a single leading magazine whose space for 
two years to come is not so completely taken 
that it could’ not accept a continued story, 
however good. Inevitably the new men in 
fiction make their place first in the newspapers 
and smaller magazines. They may come to 
be well-known to the reading public there, 
as Stephen Crane has, without appearing in 
the leading monthlies at all. 

On the other hand, in the general field, sub- 
jects which are of interest to intelligent readers 
the larger magazines have the field to them- 
selves. They can afford to pay high prices to 
busy men of affairs. They contemplate the 
field asa whole. Their articles, whether on 
home or foreign subjects give a great world of 
readers all the general information they ever 
get, outside of the newspapers. 
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The June Magazines. 
BRIEF NOTES ON ARTICLES OF INTEREST FROM 
ADVANCE SHEETS. 

In the Ladies’ Home Journal (10 cents) 
Jerome K. Jerome continues his articles on 
‘Stories Out of Town,’’ under the head of 
“Reginald Blake: Financier and Cadur.’’ 
Richard Burton contributes a sketch of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, with illustrations from 
recent photographs made expressly for the 
atticle. ‘‘ The Violet,’’ by Julia Magruder, 
is concluded in this number. The cover is 
suggestive of the month of roses. 


‘Reminiscences of Harriet Beecher Stowe,’’ 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, opens A/cClure’s. 
(10 cents) ‘‘ In the Rukh,’’ by Rudyard Kip- 
ling, illustrated, continues the ‘‘ Jungle Book.”’ 
A sketch of ‘‘ Mark Twain’’ accompanies 
numerous portraits at different ages. Stephen 
Crane (War-sketch), and Cy Warman each 
contribute a short story. Continued story— 
Anthony Hope. Grant and Lincoln in bio- 
graphical articles. 

The current issue of S¢. Nicholas (25 cents), 
a very full number, opens with a ballad, ‘‘ The 
Master’s Lesson,’’ by Alice M. Lovett, illus- 
trated by Birch. Lieutenant John M. Ellicott 
writes on ‘‘ What the Bugle Tells on a War- 
Ship.’’ The first chapters are given in ‘‘ The 
Story of Marco Polo,’’ by Noah Brooks. Mrs. 
M. Bernard begins a series of ‘‘ Talks with 


Boys and Girls About Themselves,’’ her first 
paper being devoted to ‘‘What Your Bodies 
Are Made of.”’ 

There are two papers in the Century (35 cents ; 
Wanamaker’s price, 30 cents) of particular 


interest at this time; one by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, entitled, ‘‘ Notes on City Government in 
St. Louis,’’ and the other by Joseph B. Bishop 
on ‘‘Humor and Pathos of Presidential Con- 
ventions.’’ ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of the 
Alhambra,’’ by Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell, wife of Joseph Pennell the artist, by 
whom the article is illustrated, treats of 
Spanish life as well as the building. James 
Bryce ‘‘ Impressions of South America’’ II., 
takes up the race question. William A. Coffin 
writes on ‘‘ Sargeant,’’ with special reference 
to the Boston Public Library. 

“His College Life,’’ by President DeWitt 
Hyde, of Bowdoin College, appears in current 
number of Scribner’s (25 cents). Henry Nor- 
man’s first published article on his trip to 
the ‘‘ Far East ’’ will also appear, under the 
title, ‘‘In the Balkans—the Chessboard of 
Europe.’’ Hamilton Busbey concludes his 
article on ‘‘ The Trotting Horse.”’ 

“‘Lord Howe’s Commission to Pacify the 
Colonies,’’ by Paul Leicester Ford, new histori- 
cal material, appears in Adantic Monthly (35 
cents; Wanamaker’s price, 30 cents). Also, 
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‘* The Politician and the Public School ,’’—L. 
H. Jones; ‘‘ Restriction of Immigration,’’— 
Francis A. Walker. George Birkbeck Hill 
continues his reminiscence of D. G. Rossetti. 


June Zable Talk (10 cents) contains menus 
for every meal in the month, with seasonable 
recipes ; besides which will appear articles on 
‘‘ Kindergarten Neighborhood Works,’’—Nora 
A. Smith; ‘‘Camp Life for Girls,’’—Mrs. 
Burton Kingsland ; ‘‘ Description of German 
Markets,’’—Lucy A. S. Giese. 

Peterson’s (10 cents) comes out with the third 
instalment of two historical articles entitled 
‘* Life of General Robert E. Lee,’’ by F. J. 
Mackey, and ‘‘ American Naval Heroes,’’ by 
J. H. Brown. Frank B. Carpenter contributes 
another article on reminiscences of Lincoln. 
An article by Beatrice Sturges on ‘‘ Fresh Air 
and ‘Fishing’’ has much aboutIzaak Walton 
and his famous book, with illustrations repro- 
duced therefrom. 


‘* The Washingtons in Official Life’’ is the 
title of Anne Hollingsworth Wharton’s article 
in Lippincott’s (25 cents). Other features are 
‘* Naval Warfare in 1896,’’—Owen Hall, and 
‘* Youthful Reading of Literary Men,’’—Edith 
Dickson. ‘‘ From Clue to Climax,’’ by Will 
N. Harben, author of ‘‘ The Land of the 
Changing Sun,’’ etc., is the novel of the num- 
ber. It opens with a banker’s murder by an 
unknown enemy in an American city. 


Godey’s (10 cents) begins with a vivid account 
of the annual snake dance of the Moquis of 
Arizona. ‘‘The Beauty of Mary Stuart,’’ by 
Emily Baily Stone, is the title of a comparison 
of the accounts and pictures extant of the 
unhappy Queen of Scots, with which eleven 
portraits are reproduced. ‘‘ A Constantinople 
Abduction,’’ by Clarence Herbert New, gives 
an idea of the condition of Constantinople 
during the Armenian excitement. 

A biographical sketch of ‘‘ Horace Mann,’’ 
by Francis H. Parker, appears in current issue 
of Educational Review (35 cents). ‘‘ The Work 
of the London School Board,’’ T. J. Macna- 
mara; ‘‘ College Organization and Govern- 
ment,’’ Charles F. Thwing; ‘‘ College En- 
trance Requirements in Science,’’ Ralph S. 
Tarr. a) 


The Strand (10 cents) contains an account 
of the Russian Coronation, by Charles S. Pel- 
ham-Clinton, with numerous illustrations from 
photographs. ‘‘ Portraits of Celebrities at Dif- 
ferent Times of Their Lives,’’—Emperor and 
Empress of Russia, Prof. Story, D. D., Mr. 
John Smart, R.S.A., also the second illustra- 
ted article on ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Judges,’’ by 
ae a. ” 

To the ‘‘ Lee of Virginia’’ series now run- 
ning in Leslie’s Popular Monthly (25 cents), 
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Col. John J. Garnett contributes a paper on 
‘“The Seven Days’ Campaign near Rich- 
mond,’’ with a description of the second bat- 
tle of Manassas, the first invasion of Mary- 
land, and the battle of Antietam. ‘The article 
is handsomely illustrated with battle scenes 
and portraits of Gen. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
Gen. Johnston and others. 


The Penny Magazine, (5 cents) all fiction, has 
‘* Zenobia,’’ by Amelie Rives,and ‘‘ The Sub- 
jugation of Miss Blaine,’’ by Clara Louise 
Burnham. It contains complete stories by 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Frank Chaffee and 
others. 


Outing (25 cents) for June is a Bicycle num- 
ber. Timely interest attaches to an article by 
Thomas G. Allen, Jr., entitled, ‘‘’The Invasion 
of the Bicycle: Athens.’’ ‘Two exploring 
tours are described in ‘‘ Through the Peninsula 
of Virginia Awheel,’’ by John Carrington, and 
‘‘A Military Bicycle Trip in the Dakotas,’’ 
by Lt. De R. C. Cabell. 


The illustrations of ‘‘7he Bookman’? (20 
cents) are specially interesting, particularly 
those accompanying an article by Mr. Clement 
K. Shorter, on ‘‘ Mrs. Gaskell and Charlotte 
Bronté.’’ An article on ‘‘ Canadian Feeling 
immediate 


toward the United States’’ has 
interest. 
The appearance of Athens of to-day, is 


graphically portrayed by Bishop Doane in the 
opening paper of Harper’s (30 cents). The 
article is illustrated from sketches made on the 
ground by Guy Rose. H. F. B. Lynch 
describes a curious settlement founded by a 
Russian sect in Armenia in an article entitled 
‘‘ Queen Lukeria Gorelovka.’’ The second of 
Howard Pyle’s papers, ‘‘ Through Inland 
Waters,’’ with characteristic illustrations, 
describes the journey by canal-boat through 
Champlain Canal. 

‘* Bonn’s Great Son, Beethoven,’’—Mrs. Wim. 
H. Wait, with frontispiece, ‘‘ Beethoven in 
His Study,’’ appear in current issue of Zhe 
Chautauguan (20 cents). ‘‘ The Air We 
Breathe,’’ by Sydney A. Durham, M. D., is 
concluded in this number. Prof. Thomas 
Grant Allen discusses ‘‘ Water as Food and 
Drink.’’ ‘‘Contemporary American Authors ’’ 
is an article contributed by Maurice Thomp- 
son. 

Sothoron’s (5 cents) contains an illustrated 
article on American Art. Frank Dumont 
contributes a true sketch of a North Carolina 
colonel. ‘‘ An Incident of the Reconstruc- 
tion of Florida’’ is written about by A. H. 
O’Brien. 

The Twentieth Century Monthly (10 cents) 
gives a resumé of the China-Japan war in an 
article entitled ‘‘ Up-to-date Japan.’’ ‘‘ Some- 
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thing About Posters’’ tells of the growth of 
the poster craze, its influence on art, its 
commercial value. 


Senator John H. Mitchell, of Oregon, con- 
tributes to the Forum (25 cents) an article 
advocating the ‘‘ Election of Senators by 
Popular Vote.’’ Bjornstjerne Bjornson—the 
distinguished Norwegian author—concludes 
his review of ‘‘ Modern Norwegian Litera- 
ture.’’? Prof. Wm. G. Summer, of Yale, has 
written a very timely article entitled, ‘‘ The 
Fallacy of ‘Territorial Extension.’’ Ouida 
contributes a brilliant essay entitled, ‘‘ Ego, 
et Rex Meus: A Study of Royalty.’’ 


=William Black, the novel writer, is alsoa 
portrait painter, an enthusiastic botanist and 
an all-round sportsman. Current Literature. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


The editor of Book News asked the man- 
agers of three Philadelphia book stores to 
name the best selling books of the month, 
in the order of their sale. Their answers fol- 
low, while to each book named we have 
attached the lowest retail price quoted in 
Philadelphia. Book News readers will be 
interested in comparing the lists that appear 
from month to month, as a pretty accurate 
judgment of the relative popularity of books 
can thus be formed. ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush ’’ headed the Wanamaker list in April 
Book News, stood second in the May publica- 
tion and has only fallen to fourth place this 
month ; the first place going to ‘‘ A Lady of 
Quality,’’ by Mrs. Burnett, and the second 
place being occupied by ‘‘Tom Grogan,”’ 
whose fame had not led it to a place as one of 
the ten. leaders last month, though the book 
was sixth in the Lippincott list. ‘‘ The Mighty 
Atom,’’ by Marie Corelli, headed the Lippin- 
cott list last month, but Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Joan 
of Arc’’ leads now. Local causes may 
opeiate to increase the sale of a book at cer- 
tain times, as of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
while the play based on the story was being 
produced, but a study of the several lists can- 
not fail to be helpful to those who would at 
least be up with the world of books. 


At Wanamaker’s, City Hall Square : 

‘* A Lady of Quality,’’ by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, $1.10. 

‘‘Tom Grogan,’’ by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
$1.10. 

‘‘ Adam Johnstone’s Son,’’ by F. Marion 
Crawford,’’ $1.10. 

‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ by Ian 
Maclaren, 78 cents. 

‘‘ Cinderella and Other Stories,’’ by Richard 
Harding Davis, 75 cents. 
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‘The House,’’ by Eugene Field, go cents. 
‘‘ Madelon,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins, go cents. 
‘“’The Mind of the Master,’’ by Ian Mac- 
laren, $1.10. 

‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,’’ by Stephen 
Crane, 75 cents. 

‘‘Stephen, a Soldier of the Cross,’’ by 
Florence M. Kingsley, go cents. 

At J. B. Lippincott Company, 715, 717 
Market Street : 

‘* Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc,’ 
by Mark Twain, $1.90. 

‘‘The Making of Pennsylvania,’’ by Sidney 
George Fisher,’’ $1.10. 

‘Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,’’ $3.00. 

‘“The Mighty Atom,’’ by Marie Corelli, 
go cents. 

‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,’’ by Stephen 
Crane, 75 cents. 

‘* Madelon,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins, 90 cents. 

‘‘ Seats of the Mighty,’’ by Gilbert Parker, 
$1.10. 

‘* Adam Johnstone’s Son,’’ by F. Marion 
Crawford, $1.10. 

‘*A Few Memories,’’ by Mary Anderson, 
$1.go. 

‘*For King and Country,’’ by James Barnes, 
$1.10. 


’ 


At Henry T. Coates & Co., 1326 Chestnut 
Street : 

‘“The Red Badge of Courage,’’ by Stephen 
Crane, 75 cents. 

‘‘A Lady of Quality,’’ by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, $1.10. 

‘‘Adam Johns‘one’s Son,’’ by F. Marion 
Crawford, $1.10. 

‘Tom Grogan '’ by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
$1.10. 

‘“The Mighty Atom,’’ by Marie Corelli, 
go cents. 


The Lost Voyage. 


Out of the darkling sunset-sea, 
Out of the windy sky, 

My ship comes toiling home to me, 
Climbing the billows high. 


She wearily mounts the dim sea-line, 
Treading the foam-wastes down ; 

Her breast is blanched with the bitter brine ; 
The spume is round her blown. 


In alien deeps she has dipt her spars ; 
She has swept from strand to strand ; 

Her crew have ransacked strange bazaars 
In many a sunburnt land. 


But well I know, on this evening shore, 
My ship brings not to me 

The treasure sought—and evermore 
Shall she put out to sea. 


From ‘‘ An Oaten Pipe, by Jamas B. Kenyon 






REVIEWS. 


Through Jungle and Desert. 

Travels in Eastern Africa. By William Astor Chanler, 
A. M., F.R.G.S. With illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by the author, and maps. 535 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.15 

The author tells us here of his travels in 

Eastern Africa, and introduces us to many 

strange and interesting scenes and characters. 

A traveller who can tell a good story of his 

own adventures in foreign countries will 

always find readers, provided the countries of 
which he treats are still somewhat of a ferra 
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Macmillan and Company. 
From “ Through Jungle and Desert.” 


incognita to the general public. Now Africa 
is still a good deal of a ¢erra incognita both to 
Americans and Europeans. Until a few years 
ago we practically knew nothing about it, and 
though much of it has now been explored and 
many valuable books have been written about 
it, a spacious territory yet remains to be ex- 
plored and reliable information is wanting 
about much of that which has already been 
explored. Of this marvellous land we have 
still but a vague idea and every book is wel- 
come that tells us something about it which 
we did not know before. 
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‘‘ Through Jungle and Desert’’ is a history 
of the author’s adventures in Eastern Africa. 
Adventures they were which not every one 
would care to have and of which no one, ex- 
cept travellers in Africa, can form any idea. 
Mr. Chanler saw a great deal of the country, 
and, being a keen observer, he has not failed 
to give us here a clear impression of what he 
saw. This book, then, is one which will 
delight all lovers of sport and adventure, and 
not only them, but also all scientists who are 
interested in geography, exploration and the 
general progress of the world. Not the least 
attractive portions of the work» ate the illus- 
trations, which are exceptionally valuable and 
reliable, since they are from photographs 
taken by the author. N. Y. Herald. 


Marion Crawford’s Latest Novel. 


Adam Johnstone’s Son. By F. Marion Crawford, 
author of ‘‘Saracinesca,’’ etc. With numerous 
illustrations. 281 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

With his usual prolific versatility, Mr. Craw- 

ford has given us another story before we 

have had time to loose sight of his last in the 
flood of novels which is daily poured upon us. 

It is in many ways very different from ‘‘ Casa 

Braccio’’ ; the action all takes place within a 
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period of thiee weeks, and for the tragic 
magnitude of the events in the former book 
we have here but a quiet analysis of the 
emotions which agitate two young people 
strangely related, but casually brought into 
contact. The scene is laid on the beautiful 
south Italian coast with which Mr. Crawford 
has made us so familiar; but the characters 
are all English, and the surroundings are to 
the least possible extent essential to the devel- 
opment of the story, which as we have said, is 
almost wholly introspective in its bearing. 
Few odder situations can possibly occur 
even to the most inveterate novel-reader than 
the one here imagined. First we make tke 
acquaintance of a mother and daughter, living 
quietly in a remote hotel. To them, in their 
peaceful solitude, suddenly enters a hilarious 
party from a yacht, which leaves behind, 
when it subsides, a single young man. Threwn 
together as they are by force of circumstances, 
the two young people end by falling in love 
with each other; but the girl refuses to admit 
it to herself, because of a conversation between 
Brook Johnstone (the young man in questicn) 
and a married woman of the yachting party, 
to which she has been an involuntary listener. 
There may possibly be some question about 
the conception of the story, which is certainly 
out of the common ; but there can be none at 
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all about the skill with which Mr. Crawford 
tells it. The absolute naturalness of every 
character in the book (Sir Adam’s second 
wife is positively fascinating, though she is by 
no means young and very fat) is one point for 
‘ commendation ; they talk so exactly like real 
people that we feel as if we had been all along 
overhearing the whole thing with Clare. And 
another is the way in which fine points of 
feeling are 
brought out 
not only such 
obvious ones 
as Brook’s 
consciousness 
of the impos- 
sibility of ex- 
plaining to 
Clare the real 
character of 
the married 
woman afore- 
said, though 
he could vin- 
dicate himself 
in no other 
way, but some 
that show in- 
sight into the 
depths of fem- 
inine charac- 
ter—as where 
(in the scene 
alluded to) 
Clare refrains 
from showing 
herself, be- 
cause, as a 
woman, she 
knows what she would feel ‘‘ if any one should 
cough unexpectly behind her, when she had 
just been accused by the man she loved of not 
loving him at all.’’ 

Every page and every conversation is full of 
delicate hints of character that will be par- 
ticularly pleasing to anyone who is curious in 
the niceties of .4arman speech, and the devel- 
opment of the plot is so skilfully veiled at the 
outset that we feel sorry for havjng been led 
into destroying, by our crude Oltline of it, 
the delight of the unexpected which our 
readers might otherwise have had. Without 
that, however, there remains enough to 
reward them amply for the time spent in read- 
ing the book. The Critic. 


Macmillan and Company. 


=‘'The Jaws of Death,’’ by Mr. Grant 
Allen, will form the first of a new series which 
Jarrold and Sons will shortly begin, under the 

title of ‘‘ The Daffodil Library.’’ 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


The Genial Autocrat. 


Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By John T. 
Morse, Jr. In two volumes. Illustrated. 358, 
335 pp- Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 


We have before us one of the most delightful 
biographies ever produced in the United States 
in the two volumes composing the ‘‘ Life and 
Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes.’’ The 


Meanwhite he spent a great deal of his t:me with the Bowrings. 


From ‘“ Adam Johnstone’s Son.”’ 


author has every qualification for his task, in- 
cluding that of relationship, as he was a nephew 
of the subject of the book. All the material 
obtainable in the form of letters and auto- 
biographical notes has been placed at his 
disposal, but these are less copious than may 


have been expected. It appears that letter 
writing was irksome to Dr. Holmes, and con- 
sequently his letters were comparatively few. 
A report has been current that Dr. Holmes for 
some time before his death was engaged upon 
an autobiography. It turns out, however, that 
he left only some disjointed memoranda in 
which he had not advanced beyond the period 
of youth, and had not even covered that period 
consecutively and thoroughly. Instead of 
weaving these notes into his text, the biogra- 
pher has thought it better to print most of 
thein collectively in a separate chapter. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was born at Cam- 
bridge in 1809, six years later than Emerson, 
and ten years before Lowell. At nineteen 
Holmes was still ‘‘ totally undecided’’ what 





to study as a profession. ‘‘It will be law or 
physick,’’ he wrote to Phineas Barnes, the 
friend of his Andover days; ‘‘ for I cannot 
say that I think the trade of authorship quite 
adapted to this meridian.’’ By the time he 
was two-and-twenty the scale had tipped in 
favor of medicine. ‘‘I know I might have 
made an indifferent lawyer,’’ he wrote again 
to Barnes, ‘‘I think I may make a tolerable 
physician. I did not like the one and I do 
like the other.”’ 

The decision to enter the field of medicine 
culminated in the essential two years of Euro- 
pean study, obtained not without sacrifice on 
the “part of Holmes’s family, who lived as 
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frugally as most clergymen’s families were 
obliged to live in New England in those days. 

He came back from Europe to practice 
medicine and to marry. Perhaps. he could 
hardly be said to have won brilliant success as 
a physician, yet it is easy to underestimate his 
services to the medical profession. Probably 
only a small proportion of ‘‘The Autocrat’s ”’ 
readers remember or know of the paper on 
‘* Puerperal Fever,’’ which established the 
contagiousness of that disease, and a still 
smaller number can realize the excellence and 
charm of the anatomical lectures given for 
thirty-five years to the students of the Medical 
School of Harvard University. Mr. Morse 
attributes the failure to do more than establish 
a fair practice for himself to a lack of concen- 
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tration born of his delight in matters alien to 
medicine. Although in his profession he was 
‘‘anxious, painstaking and conscientious,”’ 
credit was denied to him for these qualities 
because he made puns and wrote poems. In 
1836 the modest little volume of his early 
verse appeared, and Mr. Morse declares that it 
‘‘militated seriously against this respectable, 
abstemious physician that he had actually 
published a volume of poetry.’’ 

After Dr. Holmes married he settled down 
in Boston to a pleasant and contented life, 
marked by no unusual fortune or misfortune 
up to his fiftieth year, the ‘‘ five-barred gate,’’ 
as he called it. Then came his connection 
with the Atlantic Monthly, and an era of lite- 
rary activity and association with the most 
congenial spirits of his time began. James 
Russell Lowell was editor of the new maga- 
zine, and had made it ‘‘a condition prece- 
dent’’ of his acceptance that Dr. Holmes 
should be ‘‘ the first contributor to be engaged.”’ 
Nothing that he ever did better showed his 
shrewdness of judgment. From the time that 
the papers called ‘‘ The Autocrat at the Break- 
fast Table’’ began to appear, full of wit and 
wisdom, dipped, as their author put it, from 
the running stream of his thought, to that sad 
last series—sad because the last—which he 
called ‘‘ Over the Teacups,’’ his contributions 
gave the magazine a literary interest that with- 
out them it would have lacked in spite of its 
list of excellent names. 

He treated his talent lightly enough when 
it came to obliging clubs and societies with 
occasional poems, but no slipshod sentences 
went into his work; its brilliancy was not a 
cloak for carelessness. The spell of scientific 
accuracy was upon him as much as when 
M. Louis impressed its value upon at least one 
appreciative student, who to the end of his 
days coritinued to follow his master’s maxim, 
forming ‘‘/es idées nettes’’ and fleeing ‘‘/es a 
peu pres.’’ An example of his painstaking is 
found in his researches prior to writing ‘‘ Elsie 
Venner,’’ when he went so far as to obtain a 
live rattlesnake and keep it for a number of 
weeks at the medical school, familiarizing 
himself with its habits and its appearance. If 
any man’s literary conscience deserves rest, 
his deserved it, yet he did not escape the cen- 
sure of kindred minds. 

On the 7th of October, 1894, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes died—so short a time ago that the 
public has not had a chance to forget the final 
details, the superb hold on physical and mental 
vigor, that triumphal second trip to Europe 
made half a century after the first, the subse- 
quent eight years of life in the last of which 
he confesses that ‘‘old age at best is lonely, 
and the process of changing one’s whole suit 
of friends and acquaintances has its moments 
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when one feels naked and shivers’’; and then 
the painless change at the end of five-and- 
eighty years. 
‘ His biography, unlike most biographies, 
does not in the most infinitesimal degree 
tarnish the memory of its subject. He has 
een called vain ‘‘ with a harmless vanity’’ ; 
Mr. Morse himself calls him an egotist, ‘‘ not 
in an offensive sense of the word,’’ but, oddly 
enough, this harmless vanity and inoffensive 
egotism failed to find their way into any of his 
letters. His saving grace, that abundant sense 
of humor which fell on his own attributes as 
freely as on those of others, kept him from 
ever taking the humiliating but familiar pose 
of a man admir- : 
ing himself. 
N.Y. Times. ,,, 





The import- 
ance of the book 
lies in the fact 
that it is the” 
biography of a 
great man. 
Lives of such IF \aPiitesburgh 
men are always — 
worth reading, ” 
and, if they are 
written with the 
requisite skill, 
are sure to be 
read far and,, 
wide. The rea- 
son is not far to 
seek. There 
has always been, 
and there will 
doubtless always » 
be, a laudable 
curiosity on the 
part of the pub- J. B. Lippincott Company. 
lic as to the 
manner of life led by great men, and, as there 
have been only a few great men at any epoch 
of the world’s history, the supply of this kind 
of intellectual entertainment has never been 
equal to the demand. If there were half a 
dozen Napoleons, or half a dozen Lincolns, 
Napoleon and Lincoln would hardly be hon- 
ored as they are now. ‘‘ Familiarity breeds 
contempt,’’ and if great men were to be met 
at every crossing even the most slavish hero 
worshippers would grow weary of reading 
about them and their achievements. 

There is no such danger in the case of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Poet, humorist, wit, man 
of letters, raconteur and scientist that he was, 
this many-sided man, from one point of view, 
is without a rival in the domain of intellect. 
There may have been greater poets, more 
adept humorists and wits, more attractive 
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raconteurs and more learned scientists, but it 
would be hard, nay, impossible, to find at any 
time a man of such diverse talents and such 
singular skill in various directions as he was. 
Equally hard would it be to find a great man 
witha morecharming personality. V. Y. Herald. 


The Making of Pennsylvania. 

An Analysis of the Elements of the Population and 
the Formative Influences that created one of 
the Greatest of the American States. By Sydney 
George Fisher, B.A. Witha map. 364 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Mr. Sydney George Fisher has abandoned the 

beaten track in which most if not all of the 
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Maps showing Pennsylvania boundary disputes. 


From ‘ The Making of Fennsylvania.” 


historians of Pennsylvania have plodded and 
devoted himself to vivid narrative of the con- 
ditions out of which the State and its motley 
population grew. The broad facts of its history 
and its chronological annals he has taken for 
granted and assumed to be known by his 
reader. 

Instead, in successive chapters he has 
sketched the cause and circumstance under 
which the successive layers of the population 
of the State were deposited. The pre-Penn 
period is described clearly and with careful 
study of the original records. The Quakers are 


‘given a sympathetic and penetrating account, 


which is perhaps too brief in narrating the cir- 
cumstances which preceded Penn’s coming— 
scarcely enough is made of Fox’s trip—but 
which is accurate in giving the effect on 
Quaker character of the success of the colony. 
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The German immigration and Moravian influ- 
ences are given their full weight and influence, 
which they have generally lacked in previous 
historians. The previous cases of the Scotch- 
Irish in the English history might have thrown 
light on their career and character here; but 
this is scarcely needed and the important thing 
is that the part they played in the State, and 
the men they furnished to its service are 
adequately outlined. The Welsh and the 
Church of England have chapters without 
much that is novel. Philadelphia, in Mr. 
Fisher’s work, enjoys a credit too often with- 
held for the progress of the city in science and 
the mechanic arts, and two closing chapters 
describe the boundary disputes outlined in the 
accompanying map, which shows how com- 
pletely other colonies claimed the territory 
granted to Penn. = JIN SSS KLE OFVTN 

Mr. Fisher’s style is lively, his reading lies 
wide, his citation of authorities useful and 
sufficiently large, and his rapid summary of the 
colonial history of Pennsylvania will be read 
when more ambitious histories are left on the 
shelves. 


” 


=‘‘ Paris Days and Evenings ’’ is the title 
of a book by Mr. Stuart Henry, which Mr. 
Fisher Unwin will publish immediately. Mr. 
Henry has, we understand, considerable ac- 


quaintance with leading French artists, and 


his work contains reminiscences of Victor 

Hugo, Bizet, Renan, etc. Several illustrations 

by M. Brumidi will accompany the text. 
London Publishers Circular. 


From Mark ‘I'wain’s ** Joun of Are.” 


The trial of Joan of Arc. 
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Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By the ‘Sieur 
Louis de Comte, her page and secretary. Freely 
translated out of the ancient French into modern 
English. From the original unpublished mann- 
script in the national archives of France. By 
Jean Francois Alden. Illustrated from original 
drawings by F. V. Du Mond, and from reproduc- 
tions of old paintings and statues. 461 pp. 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

According to Louis Kossuth, ‘‘ since the writ- 

ing of human history began, Joan of Arc is 

the only person of either sex who has ever 
held supreme command of the military forces 
of a nation at the age of seventeen.’’ Very 
true, and equally true is it that since the writing 
of human history began, Mark Twain is the only 
humorist of either sex who has ever given to 
the world a historical novel of any value or 
interest. Many persons were for some time 
puzzled as to the identity of Jean Francois 

Alden and finally were on the point of placing 

him in the same category with the mysterious 

Teufelsdrockh, of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,”’ 

when lo! the problem was solved and it became 

known that Mark Twain was the author of 
the ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc.’’ 
Now there is no reason why a humorist 

should not write a good historical novel. A 

humorist is not necessarily always cracking 

jokes or on the alert for incongruous episodes 
and incidents. Dean Swift was a wit and a good 
deal of a humorist, but he was also much more. 

In like manner, in the book before us, Mark 

Twain gives ample evidence of his ability to 

write an interest- 

ing historical 
novel. His admir- 
ets may claim that 

his work in this di- 

rection cannot rank 

with his work as a 

humorist, and pos- 

sibly they are right. 

Still, the fact re- 

mains "that he has 

given us here a very 
readable book. As 
the ‘‘translator’’ 
says, in his’ pre- 
fatory note, the 
story of Joan of 
Arc is unique be- 
cause it is the only 
record of a human 
life which comes to 
usunder oath. By 
putting the present 
biography into the 
form of fiction, 
making it appear 
to be a narrative 
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written by a faithful servitor, the author has 
been able to show, better than could have been 
done in any other way, the personal charm 
and sweet, maidenly character of the famous 
heroine. The record of her fighting and of 
her conquests has been told many times 
before, but never has such a clear in- 
sight been given into her home life 
or into her personal character and dis- 
position. The book is divided into 
three parts: ‘‘ In Domremy,’’ treating 
of Joan’s childhood and telling ot her 
inspiration; ‘‘In Court and Camp,”’ 
telling of her career as a general; and 
“Trial and Martyrdom,’’ being a 
pathetic and personal account of this 
sad period of her life, especially valu- 
able because the reader knows there is 
no fiction here, at least. 

F. V. Du Mond visited the scenes 
intimately associated with the action 
of the story, and in his illustrations 
we see the results of his careful studies 
of the manners and customs of the 
time. It is dramatic in some places, 
full of incidents which rivet the 
reader’s attention, and, best of all, it 
has as a heroine one of the most re- 
markable personages who has ever 
played a heroic part on this world’s 
stage. The task which Mark Twain 
set before him was a difficult one, and 
he has accomplished it astonishingly 
well. If he were not a great humorist 
he might have become a famous 
writer of historical novels. 

N. Y. Herald. 


From Mark Twain’s “ Joan of Arc.” 


The First Empire. 


Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate. Edited, 
with a general introduction, prefaces and appen- 
dices, by George Duruy. Translated by C. E. 
Roche. Volumes III. and IV. 591, 617 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $5.50; by mail, $5.98. 


A long and unexplained delay has occurred in 
the publication of the second part of the 
‘*Memoirs of Barras,’’ but at last, after nearly 
a year of waiting, the two concluding vol- 
umes, third and fourth, have appeared. These 
two volumes cover the period from the coup 
d'etat of September, 1797, until about the 
close of 1827; a period in which was wit- 
nessed the rise and the fall of the First 
Napolecnic Empire. It will, of course, be 
remembered that these memoirs were not com- 
posed by their ostensible author in their 
present form. The third volume is made up, 
to some extent, from notes dotted down by 
Barras at the close of each sitting of the 
Directorate, but M. de Saint-Albin, the origi- 
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nal compiler, has interspersed suppiementary 
particulars, taken down from Barras’s dicta- 
tion, or scraps from his recollections of utter- 
ances made in his presence by his friend. The 
basis of the fourth volume is a long auto- 


Copyright, 1596, oy Harper & Brothers. 
The Siege ot Orleans. 


From the painting by J. E. Lenepveu in the Panthéon at Paris. 


graphic fragment, in which the ex-Director 
recounts his life from the time of the event 
which, in 1799, put an end to his political 
role, to the year 1817. There is scarcely any 
person of either sex who attained to distinc- 
tion or notoriety during the revolutionary and 
imperial periods about whom,,the, author of 
these memoirs does not profess to Hie some- 
thing to reveal. To what extént his revela- 
tions should be credited is another question. 

A considerable number of the police reports 
are printed in volume III, among others those 
on the gambling houses of Paris, which 
incidentally name the women through whom 
Lord Malmesbury is supposed to have worked 
secretly in his visits to Paris. 

The fourth volume of Barras is of extra- 
ordinary interest. The account of the daily 
life of the Revolution given in the first three 
volumes was confused, partly from being over- 
burdened with matters which have lost all 





Tower of Victory, Chittore. 
Longmans, Green and Company. 
From A. D. F. Hamlin’s 
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freshness, and partly from the extreme desire 
or Barras himself to conceal the truth. The 
part of volume IV. which deals with the 
eighteenth Brumaire re- 
sembles the preceding 
volumes in the second 
of these two respects. 
But the Director’s brief 
memoirs of his life be- 
tween his fall and Water- 
loo form one of the most 
valuable documents 
relating to the Napo- 
leonic period, and are 
full of touches which 
will, we think, make 
these memoirs immortal. 
That Barras continues to 
be a liar is inevitable. 
But it becomes, in the 
days of his comparative 
placidity, far more easy 
to distinguish the truth 
from the lies than it was 
in his tigerish days. For 
example, his character of 
Napoleon as Emperor 
is full of suppressions. 
The military genius of 
the man and his rapid- 
ity and range of thought 
are ignored, but what 
remains is true, and the 
reader (who cannot, 
whatever his intellectual 
rank, be without some 
notions of such a career) 
makes the necessary corrections as he goes 
along. The eighteenth Brumaire is carica- 
tured, of course. 

Barras puts into his memoirs every fact 
known to him which can tell against, first the 
Consular, and then the Imperial, regime. 

At the end of the book a fragment is given 
of the actual memoirs of Barras, as found in 
his own hand, which were the basis of these 
before us, expanded by his secretary from his 
papers and conversations. They are better as 
far as they go than the secretary’s version. 

The translation of the fourth volume is not 
so good as that of the third, and appears to 
have been hurried like the translations of the 
first and second. Besides verbal mistakes, 
which are due to insufficient correction of 
proofs, we have phrases which we confess we 
do not understand. London Atheneum. 


“ History of Architecture.” 


=Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne, the author of 
‘* The Little Room and Other Stories,’’ is the 
daughter of the inventor of the Yale lock, and 


lives in Chicago. Current Literature. 
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A History of Architecture. 


A Text-Book of the History of Architecture. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A. M. Illustrated. With a 
glossary and index. 441 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.67. 

The aim of this work has been to sketch the 
various periods and styles of architecture with 
the broadest possible strokes, and to mention, 
with such brief characterization as seemed’ 
permissible or necessary, the most important 
works of each period or style. The majority 
of the technical terms used are defined or ex- 
plained in the context, and the small re- 
mainder in a glossary at the end of the work. 
The illustrations have been carefully prepared 
from original drawings and from photographs 
with a view to elucidating the text rather than 
for pictorial effect and, with the exception of 
some fifteen cuts, reproduced by permission, 
are entirely new. 


Mr. Locker-Lampson’s Reminiscences, 

My Confidences, An Autobiographical Sketch, Adress- 
ed to my Descendants. By Frederick Locker- 
Lampson. With portraits. 440 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.98. 

When an autobiographer addresses his ‘‘ Con- 

fidences’’ to his children he takes a rather 

unfair advantage of his critics and the public. 

It is impossible to resent the liberties which a 

man may take with his family, since by imme- 

morial usage every one is allowed to say what 
he likes at his own table. But Mr. Locker- 

Lampson does not abuse the position he has so 

skillfully chosen; for if his humor is now and 

then a little thin, the note of urbanity never 


Mosque of Keid Bey, Cairo, ! 
Longmans, Green and Company. 
From A. D. F. Hamlin’s ‘‘ History of Architecture.” 
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fails, and he carries everything off with the 
easy assurance of a social favorite. For we 
refuse to believe in the melancholy assertions 
of the last chapter that sociability and popu- 
larity were not in the writer’s nature: we 
make allowances for ‘‘a valetudinarian’s pas- 
toral.’’ The facts of his life, which Mr. 
Locker-Lampson chooses to talk about—and 
his reticence on such sordid ‘subjects as ways 
and means is as rare as it is disappointing—as 
well as his anecdotes about himself, reveal a 
distinctly lovable man, with those gentle, sym- 
pathetic manners which invite as well as im- 
part confidences, and occasionally, as from the 
omnibus cad, receive a rebuff. 

The philosophy of life is the subject of these 
‘‘Confidences,’’ and touched by the light hand 
of a past-master it is a fascinating study. We 
are surprised, by-the-by, that Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, or his distinguished editor and son- 
in-law, did not curtail the boyish experiences, 
for they are not specially amusing, and they 
are out of all proportion to the rest of the 
book. But probably Mr. Locker-Lampson sat 
down to write a regular autobiography in the 
orthodox chronological fashion, and wearied 
of it, as we wearied, we confess, of the succes- 
sion of dreary private schools to which the 
delicate and backward boy was consigned. 
And it is only when he has escaped from the 
schoolroom that the author becomes really boy- 
ish. Unlike most philosophers, Mr. Locker- 
Lampson practised what he preached. It was 
part of his creed that ‘‘It is luckier to do a 
little thing surpassingly well than a larger 
thing indifferently so’’; and he tells us of a 
tragedian who could dance his fingers on a 
tabie to remind one of Taglioni. The trage- 
dian is forgotten, but not so his imitation, at 
least not by any one who had once seen it— 
that is the moral. 

In literature Locker was content to do a 
small thing surpassingly well. One does not 
often see ‘‘ London Lyrics’’ on the table now; 
but in its day it made a great hit, and it places 
its author in the same class as Praed and 
Calverley. Like the fine gentleman that he 
was, Mr. Locker-Lampson is a little contempt- 
uous of his art. His aim, he says, was hum- 
ble, and he takes some credit to himself for 
having resisted the promptings of friends, and 
having ‘‘let well alone.’’ To know when to 
stop is, of course, one of the secrets of suc- 
cess ; but it is not so creditable in an author 
who never was ‘‘in Fortune’s_ Bridewell 
whipp’d to the laborious task of bread,’’ for 
most of the unhappy tribe write to fiil their 
pockets, not to empty their brains. There 
does not, however, appear to us to be any 
affectation about Mr. Locker-Lampson’s hu- 
mikty; though of course he says there is; nor 
is his confession that he does not care much 
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about poetry and has read very little of it a 
pose, as some might think; for the knack of 
writing verses comes, like music, without 
cultivation. 

Mr. Locker-Lampson was a humorist rather 
than a wit, though the happy collocation of 
words was his trade, and there are plenty of 
good phrases in these pages. Hazlitt said 
that you could no more give an idea of Burke 
by quotations than you could give an idea of a 
house by a brick. We cannot quote Mr. 






5 


Jno. H. Williams Company. 
From “‘ Twixt Cupid and Croesus.’ 


Locker-Lampson’s good stories; they must be 
read. His misadventure with his mother-in- 
law, his excursion into the country after a 
Shakspeare folio, Mr. Buggins, Mr. Doo, his 
visit to Mrs. Branaghan, ‘‘ nine minutes and a 
half in a third-class railway carriage,’’ the 
‘*story of a postage-stamp,’’ the Charity 
breakfast, must all be read to form an idea of 
the writer’s humor and kindness of heart. 
His power of drawing a picture is marvellous: 
we can see, and: almost hear, Lord Tennyson 
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cross-examining Mr. Gladstone in the carriage 
about politics. The sketch of Abraham Hay- 
ward, the ‘‘sardonic and senile Adonis,’’ is 
the best—it is penetrating and pathetic. 

This is a charming book, written by a man 
who expected little from his fellow-creatures, 
and got a good deal, which he deserved, and 
for which he expresses gratitude in his grace- 
ful, ironical way. London Saturday Review. 


A Unique Love Story. 

*Twixt Cupid and Croesus; or, The Exhibits in an 
Attachment Suit. Compiled and illustrated by 
Charles Peale Didier. Second edition. Quarto, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

‘«’"Twixt Cupid and Croesus ’’ is the title of a 

little love story that is as unique in its concep- 


“Thanks to a Mr. Bleaker.”’ 
Jno. H. Williams Company. 
From “ Twixt Cupid and Croesus.”’ 


tion as it is artistically attractive in its execu- 
tion. In it is the story of a New York girl 
who is engaged to a clever young man of no 
means, but she angles for some time with a 
rich young man. The latter proposes to her 
by letter, and in replying to him, she sends 
him by mistake a letter written to ‘‘ Jack,’’ in 
which the other chap is unmercifully picked 
to pieces for his presumption and his vulgar- 
lity. ‘‘Jack’’ gets the letter intended for the 
‘other man and for a time there is coolness be- 
tween the bethrothed ones, but when ‘‘ Edith’”’ 
goes abroad he hastens after her and they make 
it up in Paris. The novel part of the idea lies 
in the fact that this story is not told in ordi- 
nary narrative form, but in engraved reproduc- 
tions of the series of letters and telegrams 
which passed between the three persons who 
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figure in the story, together with a couple of © 
clippings from New York newspapers, which © 
shed light upon the development of the story, © 
The letters have been written by different per- 7 
sons, and in engraving and printing have been © 
reproduced with care, even to the monograms 
and tinted paper. They, as well as the clip- 7 
pings, appear to be pasted in the book, the 7 
letters in many cases being on more than one 7 
page and capable of being opened to be read % 
just as would an ordinary letter when so 7 
mounted in a scrap-book. Mr. Didier has ¥ 
been as felicitous in his handling of the three 7 
characters concerned in the story as he hag ~ 
been in the characteristic art work which he 7 
has contributed to it. Philadeiphia Press, ~ 


Love Affairs of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth. A History of the 


Various Negotiations for her Marriage. By 

Martin A. S. Hume. Illustrated. 348 pp. In- 

dexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.78. 
‘‘Was ever woman in this humor wooed?” 
one is impelled to ask with Gloucester, as one 
follows through all their tortuous and per- 
plexing paths the various negotiations for the 
hand of the ‘‘ Virgin Queen ’’—negotiations 
conducted throughout, so far as can be judged 
from all the sources of information, with con- 


sistent insincerity on her part, and frequently 
with equal want of candor on the part of her 


suitors. Hitherto it has been necessary to 
trace the full story of the Queen’s masterly | 
diplomacy in this respect in a long series of 7 
State papers and other records of the time. 
Now, in a single volume Mr. Martin Hume 
has put together a clear and very interesting 
account of Elizabeth’s successful endeavors to 
make the clever diplomatic comedies she 
played with the successive candidates for her 
hand subserve the great end she had in view 
of keeping England out of war and playing 
off against one another the rival powers of 
France and Spain. As editor of the Spanish 
State papers preserved in the Record Office, 
Mr. Hume has had, of course, the fullest 
opportunities of marking every move in the 
long game in which the Queen hoodwinked and 
outwitted the cleverest Statesmen of Europe. 
Even her own ministers and agents found it 
difficult to decide whether she were in earnest, 
while her constant changes of front wrung 
from Philip’s envoy the angry exclamation 
that ‘‘this woman is possessed of a hundred 
thousand devils,’’ and reduced all who treated 
with her to a condition of impotent irritation 
at what they assumed to be her incurable 
fickleness and perversity. How wrong they 
were timé has shown. Through all the earlier 
part of her reign, when every marriageable 
Prince in Europe was suggested as a possible 
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’ husband for her, from Ivan the Terrible to the 
youthful Alengon, whom she kept at her beck 
and call for years, it has now long been seen 
that she kept constantly in view the aims of 
her policy, and persued that policy with a 
tenacity which at last carried England safely 
past the turning-point in the history of Eu- 
rope. She grasped the fact that it would not 
be safe for her to marry either an English sub- 
ject or a foreign Prince, and it was upon this 
conviction that her diplomacy was based. 
Once, indeed, she seemed to be on the point 
of making Leicester her consort, but this was 
opportunely foiled by Cecil; and again, when 
it looked as if she had made up her mind to 
accept Alencon in 1579, public opinion, to 
which she never ran counter for long, drove 
her back into reliance again upon her policy 
of temporizing and giving undertakings which 
always left a clear loophole of escape. The 
relations of Elizabeth with Alencon and his 
Ambassador Simier (her ‘‘frog’’ and her 
““monkey,’’ as she playfully called them) are 
here placed in perhaps a less favorable light 
than usual. But the general impression pre- 
vailing at the time was certainly a bad one, 
and Mr. Hume might have quoted many more 
documents than he does, placing an unfavor- 
able construction upon her Majesty’s behavior 
and correspondence. Excellent as Mr. Hume’s 


book is, it is possible that it may leave with 


some readers not well versed in the history of 
her reign the impression that Elizabeth was 
mainly, if not entirely, occupied in skillfully 
keeping at arm’s length and yet maintaining 
her hold upon her suitors. Nothing could 
more effectually correct such an estimate, 
while at the same time showing Mr. Hume's 
picture to be thoroughly accurate as far as it 
goes, than a perusal of the illuminating pages 
devoted to the character of the great Tudor 
Queen by the writer just quoted. 

London Times. 


Madison’s Wife. 


Dolly Madison. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. With 
portrait. Women of Colonial and Revolutionary 
Times. 285 pp. Indexed. 121no, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

This is something more than an account of a 

person ; it is a sketch, done in careful but still 

easy fashion, affording glimpses of life and 
manners in Virginia and in Washington during 
the last half of the eighteenth and the first half 
of the present century. Mrs. Goodwin has for 
subject a womanof exceptional charm, the 

Dolly Madison about whose name so many 

benignant associations hover. Born of Quaker 

parentage, her first husband was also a 

Quaker, and the bloom of her lovely young 

womanhood was framed in the quiet colors of 
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her sect. Her biographer sympathetically 
describes her transition from this chrysalis 
state to the brilliant hues and gay associations 
of her later life. At twenty-five she was a 
widow, her husband, John Todd, a Philadel- 
phia lawyer, having died of the yellow fever 
pestilence which descended upon the town 
during the summer of 1793. Mrs. Goodwin 
writes : 

In estimating Dolly Todd’s social position and 
financial condition at this time, we pass again into the 
cloud of obscurity which hangs about all her early 
life. The biographers of Madison speak of him as 
matrying a wealthy widow, and sketches of her own 
life represent her as on the crest of the wave of 
fortune and fashion. For my own part, I find more 
interesting as well as more credible the witnesses who 
picture her in a humble sphere, as going back with 
her little boy to live with her mother, and, like the 
faithful, devoted daughter she was, to help her in the 
occupation of keeping boarders, which John Payne’s 
loss of property had made necessary for this Virginia 
lady as a means of support. 

Philadelphia was then the seat of Govern- 
ment, and at the Payne boarding house was 
Col. Aaron Burr, who presently introduced to 
Dolly Todd the ‘‘ great little Madison,’’ who 
in September, 1794, married her. He took her 
to his home at Montpelier, as he himself wrote 
the name, and for a few weeks they basked 
together in the sunshine of the Blue Ridge 
country, ‘‘ within a squirrel’s jump of heaven.”’ 
At the end of this period the butterfly broke 
from the chrysalis. Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
went back to Philadelphia, where the latter 
plunked joyfully into social life, while her 
husband threw himself into political interests. 
She was a bright figure in the stately levees at 
the President’s mansion, and her amiable 
nature and fair face won the admiration, not 
only of Jefferson, the Republican, Madison’s 
honored leader, but also of the conservative 
Adams, who, while he found Madison himself 
a political apostate, saw in his wife ‘‘a fine 
woman.’’ 

At Montpelier James Madison and his wife, 
both unspoiled by a public career, whatever 
faults it may have had, dwelt in loving com- 
panionship until Madison died, in 1836. Dolly 
Madison survived him by thirteen years, 
grievous years in many respects, as they were 
spent in comparative poverty owing to the 
misconduct of her worthless son, Payne Todd. 
In 1849, the year of her death, we have a 
glimpse of her at a Presidential levee in an 
unpublished diary of President Polk. ‘‘ She 
entered Washington official society on the arm 
of Jefferson,’’ her biographer writes, and left 
it on the arm of Polk, her life meanwhile, pub- 
lic and semi-public, having spanned nearly 
half a century and covered the Administra- 
tions of nine Presidents.’’ 

Neither time nor trouble has been spared in 
building this little biography upon a firm 
foundation of fact, and is well worth the pains 
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spent upon it. We can without difficulty 
imagine a future generation looking back to 
the present time in admiration of a gracious 
figure presiding at the White House, and the 
homage we pay to Dolly Madison, whose long 
life spanned the gulf between Washington and 
Polk, is not without a natural pleasure in the 
thought of associating our fair Nation with 
fair women. N.- Y. Times. 


A Lay Theologian. 


The Philosophy of Belief ; or, Law in Christian Theology. 
By the Duke of Argyll, K.G.,K.T. 555 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.95. 

The most interesting portion of this book, 
which represents the latest incursion of the 
Duke of Argyll into the fields of Philosophy 
and Theology, is the ‘‘ Preface ’’ with its auto- 
biographical reminiscences. The glimpse 
into his home and early education is felicitous. 
His education was private rather than public ; 
at the hands of tutors who were theologians 
rather than at the hands of public school-boys 
and boisterous undergraduates who are, as a 
rule, masters of discipline, though they may 
know no theology. * Of course, to be a Camp- 
bell was in itself a liberal education, for it 
signified an inheritance which even the Duke 
has had difficulty in living up to. In the 
preface he recalls the once famous Row Con- 
troversy which happened in his boyhood, and 
at the sound of which his mind was first 
quickened and exercised. We could have 
wished that he had told us more of the inter- 
esting men concerned in it and the precise 
questions they discussed. On the latter the 
Duke is rather hazy and not quite accurate. 
The points at issue did not simply ‘‘ lie in the 
region of the mcst transcendental psychology 
and metaphysics,’’ but mainly in the region of 
Biblical exegesis, especially as to the most 
practical of all the elements in the preacher’s 
message. Still the Row Controversy has this 
significance : it marked the beginning of what 
may be termed the Broad Church Theology, 
which was destined to have an even greater in- 
fluence in England than in Scotland. 

But, after all, it was perhaps not so much 
by the Row as by a later controversy (to which 
he makes no reference here) that the Duke’s 
mind was trained to deal with speculative 
ideas. He has, indeed, been a theologian 
from his youth up. He was but nineteen 
when he intervened in the controversy which 
created the Free Church by a once famous 
‘* Letter to the Peers froma Peer’s Son’’; and 
again, at an age when most other men have 
barely succeeded in taking their degree, he 
examined and vindicated the Presbyterian 
system. In his beardless days he reasoned 
with bearded men with all the gravity of an 
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experienced sage ; and so it is but sober truth 
to say, he was never young, and, in a sense, 
he has never grown old. His earliest work 
had the maturity of manhood; his last work 
is not without the immaturity of youth. There 
is a fine continuity in his life, and he remains 
in all his stages ever the same convinced, 
didactic, informed, and informing man. And 
some feel that the Duke does not put the mat- 
ter at all too strongly when he says, ‘‘ Events 
occurred in my boyhood which moved in mea 
somewhat wakeful and perhaps precocious 
activity of the speculative reason.’’ In other 
words, he lived in an atmosphere which forced 
him to exercise his mind on great questions 
before he had the means either of fully appre- 
hending and formulating them, or even of fol- 
lowing the methods by which they could be 
wisely discussed. And he has shown ever 
since the qualities of an awakened rather than 
a disciplined intellect. 

Now if we are to be quite frank, we must 
say he has not been so successful in this latest 
as in some of his earlier works. ‘They dealt 
with questions which were more within the 
compass of his mind and were more capable 
of being dealt with by the material he could 
handle and in the methods he knew. Here he 
is too ill-furnished to accomplish any work of 
corresponding or even approximate value. He 
has an airy way of settling things that cannot 
be airily settled. He is acute, incisive, often 
suggestive, but he has no right to be magis- 
terial, and if he is not magisterial he is noth- 
ing. 
But we feel that it is rather unjust to the 
Duke to deal with his book as if it were the 
work of a theologian. It must not be taken 
as this. If it be sotaken itcan only do harm; 
but if it be regarded as the product of a very 
vigorous, avery active, and a very earnest 
mind, dealing according to the measure of its 
knowledge with questions which must always 
be of supreme interest to men, it may be read 
by those for whom it is intended with interest, 
and with the profit which such interest brings. 
It it had been throughout autobiographical, it 
would have had an apologetic element that 
might have vindicated its right to be; one’s 
difficulties begin when asked to regard it as a 
serious discussion of these great themes. It 
is just as well to say frankly that it is not this, 
and as such ought not to be studied. But 
men who like to know what the Duke says 
because he says it, will find here what they 
expect and what they will, no doubt, be able 
to admire. London Speaker. 


=‘‘ George’s Mother,’’ by Stephen Crane, 
will be published early in June, by Edward 
Arnold. 
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The Conflict Between Science and Religion. 


A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom. By Andrew Dickson White, LL. D. 
In two volumes. 415,474 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$3.75; by mail, $4.15. 
The author tells us in an introduction that 
this book is the outcome of studies pursued 
for over a quarter of a century, and that its 
nucleus was a lecture delivered in the Cooper 
Institute, New York, on ‘‘ The Battlefields of 
Science.’’ This lecture grew into a couple of 
magazine articles, and then into a little book 
called ‘‘The Warfare of Science,’’ for which, 
when republished in England, Prof. John 
Tyndall wrote a preface. From time to time, 
the author published new chapters in the 
‘‘Warfare of Science’’ as magazine articles in 
the Pobular Science Monthly. The present work 
represents an expansion and thorough revision 
of those preliminary essays. The point of 
view differs from that taken by Prof. John W. 
Draper, who regarded the struggle as one 
between science and religion, whereas what 
Dr. White portrays is a struggle between 
science and dogmatic theology; a conflict be- 
tween two epochs in the evolution of human 
thought, the theological and the scientific. 
The text of the book justifies the assertion 
made in the introduction, that the author is 
not animated by the slightest feeling of hos- 
tility toward the clergy. His belief is that in 
the field left to them, their proper field, the 
clergy will more and more, as they cease to 
oppose scientific methods and conclusions, do 
work effective beyond anything they have 
heretofore accomplished. It is, in other words, 
his conviction that science, though it has con- 
quered dogmatic theology, so far as this was 
based on Biblical texts and ancient modes of 
thought, will, nevertheless, hereafter go hand 
and hand with religion, and that, although 
theological control will continue to diminish, 
religion, as evolved from Matthew Arnold’s 
recognition of ‘‘a power in the universe, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness,’’ and 
from the love of God and of our neighbor, 
will steadily grow stronger and stronger, not 
only in American institutions of learning, but 
in the world at large. 


In successive chapters are set forth the tri- 
umph of scientific cosmogony over the theory 
of the creation of the earth and of its place in 
the cosmos, propounded in Genesis; the tri- 
umph of modern astronomy over the old 
hypothesis; the transition from ‘‘signs and 
wonders,’’ to the conception of law in the 
heavens; the evolution of geology and the 
establishment of the antiquity of man; the 
annihilation of the old doctrine of the ‘‘ Fall 
of Man’’ by anthropology, ethnology and his- 
tory. Thenare traced the development of chem- 
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istry and physics and the resultant disappear- 
ance of the old ideas of magic; the transition 
from miracles to medicine; from fetich to hy- 
giene; from ‘‘demoniacal possession’’ to in- 
sanity; from diabolism to hysteria; from the 
legend of Babel to comparative philology; from 
the Dead Sea traditions to comparative my- 
thology; from Leviticus to political economy ; 
and from the conception of the Scriptures as 


divine oracles to the higher Biblical criticism. 
NV... Y. Diet. 


Religion in Russia. 

The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians, By Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated from the third 
French edition by Zenaide A. Ragorzin. Part III., 
the Religion. 601 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.46. 

The first two volumes ‘‘The Empire of the 
Tsars and the Russians,’’ dealt with the coun- 
try and its inhabitants, and with the political, 
judicial, administrative, and social institutions; 
the third, which is now before us, presents an 
exhaustive study of the various religions 
which exist in the Russian empire. Here, as 
in the preceding parts of the book, are 
recorded the results of first-hand observation 
on the part of a man who not only has had 
access to the official sources of information, 
but who has supplemented these with a pro- 
longed personal examination of Russian life 
in all its aspects. No college or public library 
in the United States can afford to be without 
these books, which expound the past history 
and the actual conditions of one of the 
greatest nations upon earth. 

The topic of religion in Russia naturally 
divides itself into several parts. The author 
begins with an account of the Orthodox 
Church, including its ‘two divisions into 
monks and parish priests, or, as they are pop- 
ularly termed, the ‘‘ black’’ and the ‘‘ white’’ 
clergy. He proceeds to describe the origin 
and actual position of the schismatics, com- 
monly termed ‘‘ old believers,’’ and then goes 
on to discuss the religious sects that are toler- 
ated by the state, and finally those heresies 
which, while proscribed by the Government, 
still manage to exist. N. Y. Sun. 


In explaining the large space he has given 
to this final phase of his subject, M. Leroy- 


Beaulieu notes how, in Russia, religion 
has remained so national and popular, and 
has taken on in the various sects something so 
essentially Russian and personal. ‘‘ It was in 
the vast field of religion, in the aerial and 
misty regions of theology, that the as yet 
untutored mind of the people, could, so far, 
disport itself most freely. To study it in its 
beliefs is to study Russian ethnography from 
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the life—not merely in the custom or the garb 
of the peasant, but in his spirit, his soul, his 
conscience.’”’ 

Not to our knowledge, since the publication 
of ‘‘ Russian Belief and Dissent’’ has so search- 
ing a study been made of religious feeling and 
influence in the vast ‘‘ Empire of the Tsars.’’ 
The author’s knowledge of his subject is no 
less striking than his singular Gallic sympathy 
for it. He makes it quite clear how the 
synodal government of the Orthodox Church 
tends to decentralization in not being auto- 
cratic like that of the Latin Church; and his 
descriptions of the ‘‘ Raskol’’ (schism) and 
the various sects of the ‘‘ Khlysty,’’ one of the 
two great bodies of mystics, and of the 
‘‘ Lavras’’ or monasteries of the highest rank, 
are at once the most luminous and thorough 
with which we are familiar. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu tells us that, of all 
Christian persuasions, the easiest to bend to 
the Russian system of Church government is 
probably the Armenian, which, by its consti- 
tution, liturgy and discipline comes nearest to 
the Greek Church. What separates the Arme- 
nians from the Greeks, and also the Latins, is 
that they recognize only the first three 
Councils. As they repudiate the Council of 
Chalcedon they are accused of being Euty- 
cheans, though they themselves disclaim it. 
As a matter of fact, the difference which for 
fifteen centuries has kept apart the Greeks and 
Armenians is of a political rather than of a 
religious nature, for here, as almost every- 
where in the East, theological quarrels are the 
cloak for national rivalries. 

Philadelphia Press. 


A Doctor Who Was at Sedan. 
With an Ambulance During the Franco-German War. 


Personal Experiences and Adventures with Both 
Armies, 1870-1871. By Charles E. Ryan, F.R.C. 
S. 1, M. R. C. P. I. With portrait and map. 
368 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.58. 
This book may be best described as a series of 
photographs of the tragic side of a most tragic 
war. A simple record of what the author or 
his comrades saw, it constitutes nevertheless 
an impressive word-painting, and affords a 
painful view of the ghastly scenes which form 
the background of the romance of battle. 
Dr. Ryan was a member of an Anglo-Ameri- 
can ambulance in the Franco-German War, 
and by force of circumstances was brought 
into close contact with both French and Ger- 
mans. He does not conceal the fact that he 
felt great enthusiasm for France at the first, 
and that his sympathies were throughout with 
her. Yet he is an honest and just man, and 
did not fail to note the short-comings of the 
French and to recognize the merits of the Ger- 
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mans. Hence his statements may be consid- 
ered thoroughly trustworthy and of great value. 
London Atheneum. 


Dr. Ryan’s book was first written in the 
form of hasty jottings and of letters to his 
friends. He therefore modestly disclaims all 
pretence of literary merit; but as a matter of 
fact the writing is generally excellent, and in 
parts is almost too strong and vivid. Though 
confined to ambulance work, the author con- 
trived to have a good deal of excitement, and 
to see some of the conflicts which will be 
memorable as long as we continue to read his- 
tory. Histories of the war between France 
and Germany abound, but we are acquainted 
with no other work which equals Dr. Ryan’s 
book in the detail which is of most interest to 
the general reader. Here and there, as we 
have hinted, he touches luridly upon scenes of 
carnage ; but in spite of the nature of the sub- 
ject, the work is singularly free from gore. It 
is, however, wonderfully graphic. 

When the defeat of the French came, the 
excitement was truly awful, but more awful 
still were the scenes which Dr. Ryan witnessed 
in subsequently going among the slain and 
wounded. After Sedan he had many adven- 


tures (some of them thrilling enough), all of 
which are described with great spirit. 


We 
need scarcely say that they are of fascinating 
interest, nor need we dwell on the excellence 
of the ambulance work from the point of view 
of humanity. To understand these matters, 
Dr. Ryan’s book must be read; and we ven- 
ture to predict that those who begin it will not 
lay it aside until the peaceful epilogue is 
reached. ‘The admirable map is a material aid 
in following the movements of the armies. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


=A comparison of the statistics of all the 
chief English libraries made recently goes to 
prove that there is a very general agreement 
among our British cousins, that the best 
novels in the various departments of fiction 
are as follows: Sensation novel—‘‘ The 
Womanin White’’; Historical novel—‘‘ Ivan- 
hoe’’; Dramatic novel—‘‘ Monte Cristo’’; 
Domestic novel—‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ”’; 
Sea novel—‘‘ Midshipman Easy ’’; Novel of 
rural life—‘‘ Adam Bede’’; Political novel— 
‘*Lothair’’; Novel written with a purpose— 
‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’’ ; Imaginative novel— 
‘‘She’’; Humorous novel—‘‘ Pickwick ”’ ; 
Irish novel—‘‘ Charley O’Malley’’; Scotch 
novel—‘‘ Heart of Midlothian’’; English 
novel—‘‘ Vanity Fair’’; American novel— 
‘‘The Scarlet Letter’’; the most popular 

novel of all—‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Stephen, a Soldier of the Cross. 


By Florence Morse Kingsley, author of ‘‘ Titus, A 
Comrade of the Cross.’’ With a portrait. 369 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.05. 


‘‘ Stephen, a Soldier of the Cross,’’ is described 
as ‘‘ the story of a life hid with Christ in God.’’ 
It is from the pen of Florence Morse Kingsley. 
Religious tales are too frequently dull and 
uninteresting. ‘‘Stephen’”’ is a story full of 
the passion and fire of life—the life that beats 
in strong, tumultuous surges about our feet 
to-day. From the first chapter—when the 
reader is introduced to the two Egyptian chil- 
dren, Seth and Anat, “‘ nestling like a pair of 
swallows in the corner of a rockhewn tomb’’— 
till the end, which finds them, after varying 
fortunes, safe and happy in the house of their 
fathers, there is a continuous and unabated 
interest. Interwoven, like a thread of gold, is 
the history of the first gathering of the bereft 
disciples in Jerusalem, pathetic in the utter 
fearlessness and joy of their new faith. 
Philadelphia Call, 


NOTES. 


=Rudyard Kipling prefers writing poetry to 
prose. He says that ‘‘ the pleasure of creat- 
ing a poem was the highest intellectual delight 
he had ever known.”’ 


=Mrs. Evelyn Noble Armitage has written 
for William Andrews and Company a volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Quaker Poets of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’’ London Publishers’ Circular. 
=The most prolific writer in Russia is said 
to be Mme. Irma Fedossova, a peasant of the 
Province of Petrossawodsk, who has given to 
the world more than ten thousand poems. 

How good they are is not related. 
Current Literature. 


=F. G. Kenyon, who is preparing a collec- 
lection of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s letters, 
requests those who may own letters from 
Mrs. Browning to communicate with him 
through his publishers, Smith, Elder and Co., 
London. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=London has been trying to discover who 
wrote ‘‘ The Little Gods of Grub Street.’’ It 
is a biting skit in rhyme upon the supposed 
candidates for the Laureateship. It turns out 
that this and ‘‘ Arrows of Song’’ are by Eric 
Mackay, brother of Marie Corelli. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
—=Mr. George D. Leslie, R. A., has written 
a continuation to that charming volume ‘‘ Let- 
ters to Marco,’’ to which he gives the more 
significant title of ‘‘ Riverside Letters.’’ It 
will be published shortly by Macmillan and 
Co., in handsome form, with illustrations by 
the author. London Academy. 
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=Chatto and Windus have nearly ready 
‘Travel and Talk, 1885-93-95: My Hundred 
Thousand Miles of Travel through America, 
Australia, Tasmania, Canada, New Zealand, 
Ceylon, and the Isles of the Pacific,’’ by the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A. The work will 
be in two volumes, and will have two por- 
traits. London Publishers’ Circular. 


=William Blackwood and Sons will publish 
shortly a Memoir of Admiral Sir Geoffrey 
Phipps Hornby, G.C.B., by his daughter, 
Mrs. F. Egerton. The volume will form an 
interesting chapter in the history of the Navy, 
for during his long career the late Admiral had 
experience of nearly every position possible 
in the service. London Academy. 


Florence Morse Kingsley. 


Henry Altemus. From “Stephen, A Soldier of the Cross.” 


=Copeland and Day announce for early 
publication a new translation into English, by 
M.S. Henry, of the medizval Cantefable or 
song tale of Aucassin et Nicolette, with the 
versified passages rhymed by E. W. Thomson. 
This delicate, amusing, and passionate love- 
story has not hitherto been published in Eng- 
lish without some slight modifications. 


=Mr. James Lane Allén’s story, which ran 
through the Cosmopolitan at the beginning of 
the year under the title ‘‘ Butterflies: A Tale 
of Nature’’ will be issued this month by 
Macmillan and Co. The title has been 
changed to ‘‘ Summer in Arcady,’’ and when 
it appears in book form it will embody a num- 
ber of slight changes. More important still, 
it will contain a grave preface. 
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=Lady Mary Loyd, whose translation of 
Ernest Renan’s correspondence with his sister 
Henriette has attracted some attention, is the 
eldest daughter of the late Lord Donoughmore 
and sister of the present earl. She is the wife’ 
of Col. Louis Vivian Loyd. Her command 
of the French language renders her transla- 
tions singularly accurate. Lady Mary Loyd 
has lately translated the life of Villiers 
d2 L’Isle-Adam, and the memoirs of the 
Prince de Joinville. Publishers’ Weekly. 

=Brentano’s, of New York, announce for 
immediate publication a volume most timely 
in its interest. Its title is ‘‘ Bicycling for 
Ladies,’’ and the author is Maria EF. Ward, of 
New York City. Miss Ward, who is a well- 
known bicycle-enthusiast, and a woman of let- 
ters as well, has written the first practical 
treatise yet published on the sport now so 
universally popular, and which is recognized 
as the ideal out-door exercise. 

=Scribner’s have made arrangements to 
bring out a series of handbooks of summer 
resorts, each written by a well-known author, 
as follows: ‘‘ The North Shore of Massachu- 
setts,’’ by Judge Robert Grant, with illus- 
trations by W. T. Smedley; ‘‘ Newport,’’ by 
W.C. Brownell, illustrated by W. S. Vander- 
bilt Allen; ‘‘ Bar Harbor,’’ by F. Marion 
Crawford, with C. S. Reinhart for illustrator, 
and ‘‘ Lenox,’’ by George Hibbard, Mr. Allen 
furnishing the illustrations. N. Y. Times. 

=‘ The Quicksands of Pactolus’’ is the 
title of a vigorous story of San Francisco, 
about to be published by Henry Holt and Co. 
The title refers to the dangers of wealth gained 
by unscrupulous means. It has also a strong 
love interest and exciting and almost sensa- 
tional episodes. The author, Horace Annesley 
Vachell, is well known in England where his 
‘* Romance of Judge Ketchum ’’ and ‘‘ Model 
of Christian Gay ’’ appeared, the former being 
also published in America. 


=A work announced in London with the 
title, ‘‘ The Gentle Shakespeare: A Vindica- 
tion,’’ by John P. Yeatman, has been compiled 
from original sources and from manuscripts 
never before published, which are described as 
giving a genealogical history of the poet’s 
family from the time of King Edward III., 
with an account of the Arden and Griffin 
families with which he was connected. The 
vindication is an attempt to rescue Shakes- 
peare’s memory from the “‘ false impressions 
created by his commentators.’’ MV. Y. 7imes. 

=‘‘ New Ground in Norway,’’ is the title 
of a book of travel by Mr. E. J. Goodman, 
author of ‘‘ The Best Tour in Norway,’’ with 
illustrations from photographs taken by 
Mr. Paul Lange, of Liverpool, which Messrs. 
George Newnes will publish immediately. 
The author and artist travelled together last 
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summer through the districts of Ringerike, 
Telemarker, and Saetersdalen, as well as along 
the south coast of Norway, ground but little 
known to English tourists—hence the title of 
the book. London Publishers’ Circular. 


=Mr. Andrew Lang is writing a work called 
‘* Pickle the Spy,’’ a chapter in the secret his- 
tory of Prince Charles Edward between 1746 
and 1756. It is founded on the State papers, 
manuscripts in the British Museum, and the 
archives of the French Foreign Office. Pickle, 
it should be explained, was the assumed name 
of a great Highland chief. Mr. Lang has 
been for years at work on the book, which 
brings out the complicity of Frederick the 
Great in Jacobite intrigues, and also throws 
light on the adventures in exile of Prince 
Charles. London Atheneum. 

=Maynard, Merrill and Company have in 
press a ‘‘ History of the Army of the United 
States ’’ edited for the Military Service Insti- 
tution by Gen. T. F. Rodenbough and Major 
William L. Haskin, U.S.A. The volume 
will contain historical sketches of each staff 
corps, department and regiment, from the date 
of its formation to the present day, prepared, 
in almost every case, by officers connected with 
the organizations of which they write. An 
interesting feature of the work will be a series 
of autotype portraits of all the generals-in- 
chief of the army, from 1789 to 1895. 

The Critic. 

=The Scribners will publish early in the 
month an edition, fully protected by copy- 
right, a new poem by Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, called ‘‘ The Tale of Balen.’’ The 
poem, which is longer and more important 
than any recent work of Mr. Swinburne’s, 
consists of Sir Thomas Malory’s story of 
Balen, told in an elaborate, rhymed measure, 
which, however, keeps very close to the 
original. Both in scheme and method the 
poem is an entirely new manifestation of 
Mr. Swinburne’s genius, and his own appre- 
ciation of its value is shown by the fact that 
he has made the dedication to his mother. 

=H. S. Stone and Co., of Chicago, an- 
nounce for publication early in June a story 
whose title is ‘‘ The Boy Called Checkers: A 
Hard-luck-Story.’’ The author’s name is 
Henry M. Blossom, Jr. Mr. Blossom, who is 
a St. Louis man, is known as the author of 
‘“'The Documents in Evidence,’’ that clever 
little skit which was printed with such ingen- 
uity of plan. This new story is said to be 
both of the city and the country. In tie 
former case it is a careful study in dialect, and 
it is said to be the first faithful presentation of 
the real speech of the sidewalks. In the latter 
case itis a simple pathetic story. Through 
the whole runs a constant under-current of 
satire. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


E. B. G.— 
The inscription on the monument to Prof. Huxley 
was written by his wife, and is as follows: 
If there be no meeting past the grave, 
If all is darkness, silence, yet ’tis rest. 
Be notafraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God ‘still giveth his beloved sleep,”’ 
And if an endless sleep he will—so best. 


E. J. T. in answer to J. W. H., in April Book NEws, 
informs us that the poem beginning ‘‘I know not 
what shall befall me,’’ was written by Miss M. G. 
Brainard. 


G. T., in answer to G. N. S, in April Book NrEws, 
sends the following poem. It was quoted by the 
Hon. L. D. Leweling, of Des Moines, iff an address 
before the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, which 
address was printed inthe /owa Normal Monthly, 
February, 1882. Author not given: 


“John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 
God in His wisdom created them all. 
Out of earth’s elements mingled with flame, 
Out of life’s compounds of glory and shame, 
Fashioned and shaped by no will of their own, 
And helplessly into life’s history thrown. 
Born by the law that compels men to be, 
Born to conditions they could not foresee, 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul— 
God in His wisdom created them all. 


John was the head and heart of his state,— 

Was trusted and honored, was noble and great ; 

Peter was made ’neath life’s burdens to groan, 

And never once dreamed that his soul was his own. 

Robert great glory and honor received 

For zealously preaching what pa believed ; 

While Paul of the pleasures of sin took his fill, 

And gave up his life to the service of ill. 

It chanced that these men in their passing away 

From earth and its conflicts, all died the same day. 

John was mourned through the length and breadth 
of the land; 

Peter fell ’neath the lash of a merciless hand. 

Robert died with the praise of the Lord on his 
tongue, 

While Paul was convicted of murder and hung. 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 

God in His wisdom created them all. 

Men said of the statesman, ‘‘ How noble and brave’’; 

But of Peter, alas, ‘‘ He was only a slave.”’ 

Of Robert, ‘‘ Tis well with his soul, it is well’’ ; 

While Paul they consigned to the torments of hell. 

Born by one law through all nature the same, 

What made them differ, and who was to blame? 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul— 

God in his wisdom created them all.”’ 


iF. B. L.— 

William Hurrell Mallock was born at Cockington 
Court, South Devon, England, 1849. 

David Christie Murray was born at West Brom- 
wich, Staffordshire, England, 1847. 

George Moore, author of ‘‘Esther Waters,’’ was 
born in Ireland about 1859. 

“Bertha M. Clay,’? (Charlotte M. Braeme), and 
Mary Cecil Hay are both English novelists. 


J.B. W.— 
Where can I obtain a copy of poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Born Inventor,”’ by Harry Stillwell Edwards. 


Cc. R.— 

Dr. John Torrey, the botanist, and Bradford Torrey 
are of the same family, but the relationship we are 
not able to give. Both Dr. John Torrey and Bradford 
Torrey claim their descent from Captain William 
Torrey, of Weymouth, Mass. 
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C. R. writes: Will you be kind enough to tell me 
where I can find the statement that the Quakers 
treated their slaves (or indentured servants) in an early 
day in this country ‘‘ worse than any colored slave 
was ever treated.”’ 

From research we have made historical evidence is 
very strongly against this statement. 


D. M.—Can any reader of Book NEws give the 
name of the author of the poem beginning ‘‘ You’se 
as stiff and as cold as a stone, little cat ’’ ? 


OBITUARY. 


NORA PERRY, the authoress and writer of stories 
for girls, died of apoplexy in Dudley, Mass. She 
was one of the best-known and highly esteemed lite- 
rary women in New England, and her poems and 
books have been read wherever the English language 
is spoken. Nora Perry was born in Webster, Mass., 
but her parents removed to Providence, R. I., when 
she was stilla baby, and she always regarded Rhode 
Island as her native State. She was a great reader of 
books at an early age, and when eight years old, she 
wrote her first story, ‘‘The Shipwreck.’’ It was a 
thrilling story, but was never published, and when 
she was sixteen years old she destroyed the mau- 
script. Miss Perry’s first successful poem was ‘‘ Tying 
Her Bonnet Under Her Chin.’’ It was rejected by 
The Atlantic Monthly, but was printed ina Washington 
newspaper and went all over the world. It was the 
beginning of her career of successful literary work. 
It was followed soon by “ After the Ball,’’ which also 
became very popular, and her first volume of poems 
was published in 1874, with these two included. Three 
books of her poems have been printed, the last in 
1890, being entitled ‘‘ Lyrics and Legends.’’ Some 
of Miss Perry’s short magazine stories have been 
printed in a collection called ‘‘A Book of Love 
Stories,’’ and a second volume of prose was entitled 
‘‘For a Woman.’’ A collection of her stories for girls 
was published in 1885, under the title of ‘‘ A Flock of 
Girls,’’ and it wasas a writer of such stories that she 
was most popularly known. N. Y. Times, 


HENRY CUYLER BUNNER, the editor, poet and 
story-writer, died May 11th, at his home in Nutley, 
N. J., of consumption. Mr. Bunner was born in Os- 
wego, N. Y., on August 3, 1855, and was educated in 
a French school in New York City. He afterward 
entered the service of a Portuguese business firm in 
New York and remained sometime, but finally found 
more congenial labor in newspaper work in 1887, 
joining the staff of Puck as assistant editor, not long 
afterward taking charge of the publication as its 
editor. In addition to this work Mr. Bunner was a 
frequent contributor to the magazines and wrote a 
large number of books. The first of his books was 
‘“*A Woman of Honor,’’ published in Boston in 1883. 
This was followed by ‘‘ Airs from Arcady,’’ a book of 
poems, published in this city in 1884. This had a 
remarkable sale for a book of poetry. Then came 
‘* Studies in Story Telling,’’ by himself and Matthews 
published in London in 1885. ‘‘ The Midge; a Story 
of New York Life,’’ 1886 ; ‘‘ The Story of a New York 
House,’’ 1887, and many others. His most popular 
work was the book of stories entitled ‘‘ Short Sixes,”’ 
printed in 1890. In 1894 he published ‘‘ More Short 
Sixes,’’ which proved almost as much of a success. 
‘*Made in Fance’’ and ‘‘Zadoc Pine and Other 
Stories’? were others of his works. His last book 
was a second book of poems, entitled ‘‘ Rowen.’’ 
About ten years ago Mr. Bunner married Miss Learned 
of New London, a sister of Walter Learned, a well- 
known writer. He leaves a wife and three children. 

N.Y. Sun. 
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AusTtTIN ABpBoTTr, LL. D., dean of the New York 
University Law School, died April 19th, at his late resi- 
dence, 16 East Fifty-first Street, after an illness of 
about ten weeks. Austin Abbott was born in Boston, 
Mass., December 18, 1831. He was the son of Jacob 
Abbott and a brother of the late Benjamin Vaughan 
Abbott, the well-known writer on law; of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, of Brooklyn, and of Dr. Edward Abbott, of 
Cambridge, Mass. He was graduated from the New 
York University in 1851, and soon after that was ad- 
mitted to the practice of law, forming a partnership 
with his brothers Vaughan and Lyman. In conjunction 
with the former he began the publication of ‘‘ Ab- 
botts’ New York Digest’’ and ‘‘ Abbotts’ Forms.’’ 
He carried these on alone for a number of years. He 
was author of a series of books on methods of legal 
procedure. In 1889 the New York University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D., and in 1891 he 
was called upon to assume the position of dean of the 
University Law School, with the chair of pleading 
equity and evidence. Philadelphia Press. 


GEORGE MuNRO, the publisher, died April 23d at 
Pine Hill, in the Catskills. He was born in Nova 
Scotia on November 12, 1825, and after taking full 
advantage of such educational facilities as the prov- 
ince afforded, became instructor in mathematics 
in the Free Church College, Halifax, completing at 
the same timea course in theology. He came to 
New York in 1856 with only a few hundred dollars, 
and was first employed by the American News Com- 
pany, and it was while thus engaged that he con- 
ceived the idea of the cheap publications, reprints for 
the most part of the works of foreign authors, with 
which he afterwards made a fortune. He started the 
Fireside Companion in 1867, ‘‘ The Seaside Library ”’ 
following ten years later. He was one of those pub- 
lishers whose disregard of foreign copyright brought 
about the passage of the law protecting foreign 
writers. iV. Ys FOS, 


Dr. THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, author of ‘‘ Test Busi- 
ness Problems,’’ ‘‘ Peirce College Manual of Book- 
keeping,’ ‘‘How to Become a Bookkeeper,” and 
Principal of Peirce’s Business College, died May 
16th, at his residence 1616 North Broad Street. 
Thomas May Peirce, M. A., Ph. D., was born at 
Chester, Delaware County, December Io, 1837. He 
was of English ancestry, being a lineal descendant of 
George Perce, as the family name was originally 
spelled, who came to this country with William Penn 
and settled on an extensive grant of land which cov- 
ered the present township of Thornbury, in Delaware 
county, as well as the township of the same name in 
Chester county. His father was the late Caleb Peirce, 
a well-known and highly respected citizen of Phila- 
delphia, who was for a quarter of a century a success- 
ful teacher in Chester and Delaware counties. Dr. 
Peirce was educated in the public schools of Philadel- 
phia, and graduated from the Boys’ Central High School 
at the age of sixteen. Between that time and the attain- 
ment of his twenty-first year he travelled extensively, 
ri gente ta education by observation and prac- 
tical work in business pursuits. On reaching his 
majority he took charge of a district school in Spring- 
field township, Montgomery county, Pa., and thus 
began the career of an educator, which he followed 
with success, and for which he developed a remarkable 
talent. From Springfield he went to the Norristown 
High School as ateacher. From there he went to 
the Manayunk Grammar School, and in rapid suc- 
cession to the Monroe and Mount Vernon Grammar 
Schools, of Philadelphia, doing good service in the 
cause of popular education. With this ample expe- 
rience he established the Peirce College of Business in 
1865, and became its ‘principal. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


NEWS. 





A Conceit. 


Loitering scents from the garden come, 
Blown from shelter of wind-stirred trees ; 

Like bits of song from the lips we love, 
They rise and fade on the evening breeze. 


And shall we marry in wedlock sweet 
The poet’s soul and the floweret’s breath, 
And, musing, wonder what many tongues 
The yearning singer may gain in death ? 


Whom wilt thou hear in the rich wild scents 
Of the ancient garden’s well-trimmed shade? 
Who shall the jessamine’s laureate be, 
And who for the summer’s noble maid ? 


The great red rose shall tell us in song 

Her tender passion of sweet perfume? 
And whose shall the frail clematis be, 

With its faint aroma and fringe of bloom? 


Wilt give unto Keats the waiting rose ? 
To Shelly’s voice the violet’s scent ; 
And Spencer’s measure of stately song 
To haunt the lily’s silvery tent ? 
From ‘‘ 7he Collected Poems, 
of S. Weir Mitchell.” 


My Grief. 


To thirst with sacred longings, 
And find the springs all dry, 
And in my flower to fade,—not this 
The grief for which I sigh. 





Ere yet my cold, pale brow has been 
Warmed by an ardent kiss, 

To rest it on a couch of earth,— 
My sorrow is not this. 


Ere I embrace a live bouquet 
Of beauty, smiles and fire, 

The cold grave to embrace,—not this 
Can bitter grief inspire. 


Ere a sweet, dreamful sleep has lulled 
My tempest-beaten brain, 

To slumber in an earthy bed,— 
Ah, this is not my pain. 


My country is forlorn, a branch 
Withered on life’s great tree ; 
To die unknown, ere succoring her,— 
This only grieveth me. 
From ‘‘ Armenian Poems,” 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Dedication. 
TO LEIGH HUNT, ESO. 


Glory and loveliness have passed away ; 
For if we wander out in early morn, 
No wreathed incense do we see upborn 
Into the east to meet the smiling day : 
No crowd of nymphs soft voic’d and young, and gay 
In woven baskets bringing ears of corn, 
Roses, and pinks, and violets, to adorn 
The shrine of Flora in her early May. 
But there are left delights as high as these, 
And I shall ever bless my destiny, 
That in a time, when under pleasant trees 
Pan is no longer sought, I feel a free, 
A leafy luxury, seeing I could please 
With these poor offerings, a man like thee. 
From ‘‘ Poems by John Keats.” 
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BOOK NEWS. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old 
books, with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, 
and current prices. 

Fine Arts. 

Useful Arts. 

Anatomy. 


Educational. 


Essays. 


Reference. 

Metaphysical. 

Religion. 

Hymns. 

History. 

Biography and Reminiscences. 
Travel and Description. 
Political and Social Science. 


Astronomy. 
Literature. 
Shakespeare. 
Folk-Lore. 
Poetry. 

Boys and Girls. 


Political and Social Economy. 
Sciences. 

Natural History. 

Outdoor Studies. 

Astronomy. 

Sports and Amusements. 


REFERENCE, 


Lee’s Vest-Pocket Pointers for Busy People. Twenty 
thousand facts of greatest importance. The 
prominent events of history—area, population, 
location and rulers of all nations—States of the 
Union, population, area, capitals and cities of 
more than ten thousand inhabitants—all the 
largest cities of the world, the great battles, chief 
rivers, lakes, mountains, postal regulations, etc. 
Quick and Accurate Answers to all Questions. 
230 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 

Twenty thousand facts of importance; the promi- 
nent events of history; area, population, location, 
and rulers of all nations ; States of the Union, popu- 
lation, area, capitals, and cities of over ten thousand 
inhabitants ; all the largest cities of the world; the 
great battles ; chief rivers, lakes, etc.; postal regula- 
tions ; parliamentary rules ; constitution of the United 

States ; biographical dates, foreign, legal, and scien- 

tific lexicon ; alphabetically arranged. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


METAPHYSICAL. 


Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Together with 
a work on the Proofs of the Existence of God. 
By George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. Translated 
from second German edition by the Rev. E. B. 
Speirs, B.D., and J. Burdon Sanderson, The 
translation edited by the Rev. E. B. Speirs, B. D. 
In three volumes. 349, 358, 372 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $9.60; by mail, $10.15. 

This translation was begun by Miss J. Burdon San- 
derson who had reached the end of the first volume in 
German (to Vol. II, p. 122, in this edition). Her 
translation has been revised and completed by Mr. 
Spiers. A translation by Mr. R. B. Haldave of the 
three first lectures on the Existence of God is used. 
Hegel was engaged in revising this work when he 
died. His lectures on Religion are gathered from the 
notes of students and incomplete notes and papers 
found after his death and published in 1840. 


Outlines of Logic and Metaphysics. By Johann Eduard 
Erdmann. Translated from the fourth (revised) 
edition, with prefatory essay. By B. C. Burt, 
Ph. D. Introductory Science Text-Books. 253 pp. 
I2mo, $1.44; by mail, $1.53. 

The ‘“‘ Logic’’ dealt with in this work is rational 
logic or the discussion of the principles of being and 
thought. ‘“‘ The work on logic, of which the present is 
offered as an English translation, is of the number of 
existing works of its class, by its conciseness, its rela- 
tive simplicity of exposition and the systematic char- 
acter of its form peculiarly well adapted for use as an 
introductory treatise on the subject which it under- 
takes to cover.’’—Prefatory note by translator. Pro- 


Fiction. 
French Books. 
Cook Books. 
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fessor Erdmann was for half a century eminent as an 

author, editor and teacher. In the ‘“ First Part of 

Logic ’’ Erdmann agrees with Hegel and diverges in 

the ‘‘ Larger Logic.”’ 

Psychology and Psychic Culture. 
leck, A.B. Illustrated. 
I2mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.38. 

While primarily intended as a text book for the use 
of students the book is an interesting presentation of 
the latest ascertained facts of physiological and intro- 
spective psychology. Philadelphia Press. 

The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Com'e. Freely 
translated and condensed by Harriet Martineau. 
With an introduction by Frederic Harrison. In 
three volumes. Bohn’s Philosophical Library. 
385, 333, 419 pp. t2mo, $3.90; by mail, $4.18. 

This re-issue of Miss Martineau’s translation of 

Comte’s great work has a particular interest and value 

to students of philosophy. The introduction by the 

first of living English Positivists is an admirable piece 
of writing, and matter omitted from previous editions 
is here included. Mr. Harrison frankly recognizes 
the immense value of the work done by Miss Marti 

neau. She reduced four thousand pages to one thou- 
sand, she made'a heavy and monotonous style readable, 
and, greatest service of all, she made Comte popular 
in England. But she was a trifle arbitrary. For one 
thing she suppressed, ‘‘ without any mention, the last 
ten pages of the sixth and concluding volume of the 

‘Philosophy.’’’ ‘‘ Now,’’ adds Mr. Harrison, ‘‘ from 

the point of view of the unity of Comte’s career these 

ten pages are crucial, for they contain the entire 
scheme of Comte’s future philosophical labors as he 
designed them in 1842, and as they were ultimately 
carried out in the Polity, Catechism, Synthesis, etc.’’ 

Mr. Harrison now adds these pages, and so rounds off 

the work. But he does not attempt to edit Miss 

Martineau, so that her version stands precisely as it 

did. The introduction gives, in a condensed form, 

the excellent idea of Comte and his work, which 

might be expected from Mr. Harrison. It isa touch- 
ing record of privation, devotion, and singleness and 
tenacity of aim. Never surely was the gospel of 
plain living and high thinking so nobly exampled as 
in the career of Auguste Comte. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


RELIGION. 


A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom. By Andrew Dickson White, LL. D. 
In two volumes. 415, 474 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$3.75; by mail, $4.15. 

See review. 

An Ethical Movement. A Volume of Lectures. By 
W. L. Sheldon. 349 pp. tI2mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.48. 

‘“‘The Ethical movement met the cravings of my 
religious nature and made up for me what I had lost. 
It has given me something to live for and believe in. 
And now at the close of the first ten years of labor as 
a lecturer of the St. Louis Ethical Society, I am 
bringing these thoughts together in commemoration 
of that event.’’—Author’s preface. Begins with an 
account of the foundation of Ethical Societies and in 
successive lectures treats of duty, religion, family, 
society, etc., from the standpoint of aspiration for 
something better, but without clear definition or 
proof as to how or why it is better. 

Buddhism. Its History and Literature. By T. W. 
Rhys Davids, LL. D., Ph. D. American Lectures 
on the History of Religions. First series—1894- 

230 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 


By Reuben Post Hal- 
368 pp. Indexed. 


$1.23. 
The first series of the American Lectures on the 
History of Religions, for the season 1894-1895, was 
delivered by Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, of London, 
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England, and Philadelphians who were fortunate 
enough to attend the limited course at the University 
of Pennsylvania will be glad to learn that the entire 
six lectures are now before the public in a volume 
entitled ‘‘Buddhism, its History and Literature.”’ 
The work isa compact and popular presentment of 
its subject. Philadelphia Press. 


Christ’s Trumpet-Call to the Ministry; or, The Preacher 
and the Preaching for the Present Crisis, By Daniel 
S. Gregory, D. D., LL. D., author of ‘‘ Christian 
Ethics,’ etc. 365 pp. Indexed. 12m0, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.04. 

The Rev. Dr. Gregory has written a book exclusively 
for preachers which he calls ‘‘Christ’s Trumpet Call 
to the Ministry.”’ The keynote isin the sentence: 
‘‘We recognize in ourselves, in spite of ourselves, a 
prevailing want of faith in the reality of God and 
heaven and hell, of the judgment and eternity.’’ 
The object of the book is to call up in the mind of 
the preacher the ‘‘ living faith’’ of the dark ages. 

N. Y. World. 


Creation Centred in Christ. By H. Grattan Guinness, 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, 


History of Christian Doctrine. By George Park Fisher, 
D. D., LL. D. International Theological Library. 
583 pp- Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

In this volume, the fourth in the International 
Theological Library, the primary aim of Dr. Fisher 
has been ‘‘ to present in an abjective way and in an 
impartial spirit the course of theological thought 
respecting the religion of the Gospel.’’ This absence 
of personal bias, a great and essential virtue in works 
upon doctrine and dogma, will demand for this im- 
portant treatise a careful and impartial reading. 
Dr. Fisher divides his subject into the general divi- 
sions of ancient, medieval and modern theolgy, and 
within these limits from about A. D. 300 to the 
present time he includes every theological system 
which has risen and fallen or survived, orthodox and 
heterodox, heretical, mystical and rationalistic, all 
which have their foundations in the moral and spirit- 
ual truths of Christianity, are reviewed with careful 
historical accuracy and scholarly finish. The book 
will prove a boon to students and to all who seek full 
and fresh information expressed in clear and forcible 
style. Philadelphia Ledger. 
Human P. What can Man do to Further It? 

By Thomas S. Blair, A. M. 573 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.36. 

The author of this treatise, taking up the above 
question and finding the present state of human 
knowledge inadequate to furnish an answer, reasons 
that the complexity of the facts of human experience 
has proved too much for the philosophers, and looks 
about for an instance of better results elsewhere. 
This he finds in the case of the successful man of 
affairs. The present work is simply a report of the 
conclusions reached through the application of busi- 
ness common-sense methods to the inquiry in hand. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Is Life Worth Living? By William James, author of 
‘“‘The Principles of Psychology,’”’ etc. 63 pp. 
I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 

This address has been read at Harvard and before 
various Ethical Societies. It reaches the conclusion 
that it is, on the whole, worth while to fight and 
struggle through life, even if one knows nothing as 
to why one should; because the fight itself and for 
itself is worth having, and it may after all prove 
worth while. 

Nature and Deity. A study of religion as a quest of 
the ideal. By Frederick Meakin. 136 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

“An attempt to find, in the constitution of our 
humanity and in our own general relations to nature, 


NEWS. 


the grounds of a religious philosophy, considered as 
the general philosophy of life. The point of 
view is that of pure ngturalism. Precepts of ethics 
derive their authority from the fact that their fulfill- 
ment is a condition indispensable to that complete 
discharge of the vital functions as a whole, in which 
life attains its happiest consummation and _ most per- 
fect form. This perfect life we have called divine,” 


On Sermon Preparation, Recollections and Sugges- 
tions. By the Bishop of Ripon, the Dean of 
Norwich, the Dean of Canterbury, Archdeacon 
Sinclair, Canon Tristram, Prebendary Webb-Pep- 
loe, the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, the Rev. F. J, 
Chavasse, the Rev. W. H. M. H. Aitken, the 
Rev. A. J. Harrison, the Rev. H. Sutton, and the 
Rey. A. R. Buckland. 230 pp. iI2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

‘On Sermon Preparation, Recollections and Sugges- 
tions’’ is a series of papers reprinted from the Record, 
in which several well-known preachers have been 
invited to explain their own methods of sermon pre- 
paration. ‘‘ Whilst the advice they offer is for the 
most part applicable to any sermon, the Rev. W. H. 
M. H. Aitken has dealt more especially with the 
mission sermon; the Rev. A. J. Harrison with the 
evidential sermon; Canon Tristram and the Rev. H. 
Sutton with the missionary deputation’s sermon.” 
Clerical readers will find suggestive hints in the vol- 
ume. The preacher, like the poet, is born, not made, 
perhaps; but the art of preaching, like the art of 
poetry, may nevertheless be studied with advantage. 

London Times. 


Patmos; or, the Unveiling. By Rev. Charles Beecher, 
author of ‘‘Spiritual Manifestations,’’ etc. 323 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

An exposition of the apocalypse of St. John. ‘‘It 
is an unveiling of the difficult book of Revelation. 
. . . The early portion of the book sets forth the 
environment of the apostle, the nature of vision, and 
the literalness of the apostolic descriptions. The 
author then proceeds to give a specific interpretation 
of the symbols in the light of history. The specula- 
tive portions cannot fail to command attention, the 
descriptions being beautiful in the extreme.’’ 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Quick Truths in Quaint Texts. By Robert Stuart Mac- 
Arthur. 336 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.06. 
Among the twenty ‘‘ quaint texts’’ are those which 
speak of the gates of hell, the ox-goad of Shamgar, 
the penknife of Jehoiakim, the short bed and its 
narrow covering, the swimming iron, the fleeing 
shadows, the crude cake, the Christly marks and the 
divine heartburn. Dr. MacArthur, however, finds 

the thread of joining thei together, not in similarit 
of topic, but in singularity of text, as the title of his 
volume indicates. Much ingenuity is displayed in 
the handling of the passages, and Dr. MacArthur has 
succeeded in deducing simple and living lessons from 
each one of them. It requires special gifts and 
veteran homiletic skill to use such texts aright. The 
discourses can be read with great profit, but it would 
be rash for most preachers to attempt what Dr. Mac- 

Arthur has done with good success. 

Sunday-School Times. 


Readings From the Bible. Selected for schools, and to 
be read in unison. Under supervision of the 
Chicago Woiman’s Educational Union. 192 pp- 
Indexed. 12mo0, 30 cents, postpaid. 

This volume, embodying as it does selections from 
the Bible, of the higher and more helpful sort, should 
undoubtedly exercise a beneficial influence on the 
children of the schools—certainly an influence beyond 
that of the ignorantly-selected and imperfectly-read 
passages now common to school practice. 

Philadelphia Call. 





BOOK NEWS. 


Sabbath and Sunday. By Rev. Wm. De Loss Love, 
D. D., author of ‘‘St. Paul and Woman,’’ etc. 
325 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

In 1879-’81, ten articles appeared in Aib/iotheia 
Sacra, which summed the conservative tradition as 
given by the New Testament, the early fathers and 
the church practice in favor of the view that with 
authority the mandate of the Fourth Commandment 
was transferred from the seventh day to the first. 
These articles have been repeatedly cited since for 
their full presentation of the patriotic authorities. 
Seven chapters on the office, advantages and practice 
of the Sabbath are here added. The Puritan or Ju- 
daic Sabbath is urged as obligatory. 

Some Principles and Practices of the Spiritual Life. By 
B. W. Maturin. 208 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.19. 

Ten sermons on ‘‘Condition,‘’ ‘‘ Mortification,’’ 
“Self-Oblation,’’ ‘‘Prayer,’’ etc., dealing with the 
spiritual life as conceived by a ritualist priest of great 
earnestness and sincerity. 

Sowing and Reaping. By D.L. Moody. The Col- 
portage Library. 123 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 ceuts, 
ostpaid. 

Eight short discourses, all putting the call to the 
unconverted in various shapes. 

Studies in English Church History. Five Lectures. By 
the Rev. Hamilton Schuyler, M.A. With an in- 
troduction by the Rev. Thomas Richey, S. T. D. 
147 pp. I12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

Five short lectures delivered at Trinity Church, 
Newport, R. I., in Lent, 1895. They take up briefly, 
temperately and judicially, but from the standpoint 
of a firm believer in the Anglican Catholic Church, the 
history of the organized church of England from the 
earliest times. A middle ground is taken in nearly 
all the controversies involved. 


The Arch of Promise, A service by E. E. Hewitt, 
Jno. R. Sweney, and Wm. J. Kirkpatrick. No. 
41. The Festal Program. 15 pp. I2mo, paper, 
5 cents, postpaid. 

A program for a Sunday-school festival. 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Commonly called 

* the Minor. By George Adam Smith, D. D., 
LL.D. In two volumes. Vol. I. Amos, Hosea 
and Micah. With an introduction and a sketch 
of Prophecy in Early Israel. The Expositors’ 
Bible. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D. 440 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.17. 

“The Book of the Twelve Prophets ”’ is the work of 
an interesting writer and excellent theologian, whose 
previous book on Isaiah showed the same qualities of 
fairness, historical imagination, and enthusiasm for a 
great subject that now appear in the handling of 
these precious fragments from the lesser prophecy of 
Israel. Each separate prophet calls out an appro- 
priate literary and historical commentary written with 
a true sense for life and reality, and with that effort 
to get at the psychological and historical background 
which characterizes all that is best in modern critical 
work. The section on Amos is especially vivid and 
interesting, and the introductory chapters dealing 
with ‘‘The Prophet in Early Israel,’ ‘‘The Eighth 
Century in Israel,’’ and ‘‘ The Influence of Assyria on 
Prophecy ’’ compared in tone and brilliancy with the 
work of another Scotch scholar—the late Dr. Robert- 
son Smith. London Times. 


The English Bible in American Eloquence. By Rev. T. 
E. Bartlett. 43 pp. I2mo, paper, Io cents, post- 
aid. 

The purpose of this book is, as its title implies, the 
exposition of the extent to which the Bible has influ- 
enced American oratory. It is a brightly written 
brochure and amply points its main argument with 
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appropriate and well-chosen illustrations from the 
master-minds of the American forum. 
Philadelphia Call. 


The Expansion of Religion, Six Lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. By E. Winchester 
Donald. 298 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

These Lowell lectures, delivered under -that part of 
the foundation which provides for lectures showing 
the ‘‘conformity of natural religion to that of our 
Savior,’’ takes up the expansion of religious feeling 
in all departments of life until it has created a new 
anthropology, is the unfailing source of righteous- 
ness, the hope of industrialism, the reconciliation of 
individualism and socialism uttering itself in the sev- 
eral churches, and becoming the great force of modern 
society. 

The Fisherman and His Friends, A series of Revival 
Sermons. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D., 
author of ‘‘The People’s Christ,’’ ete. Witha 
— 365 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.25. 

Louis Albert Banks, pastor of the Hanson Place 
Methodist Church in Brooklyn, has collected thirty- 
two of his revival sermons into a goodly volume of 
some 360 pages. These sermons were delivered in 
his church during the revival meetings held during 
the month of January in this year. Bishop Hurst 
speaks as follows of them; ‘‘ The subjects are strong, 
striking, and varied, the treatment is of the most 
searching kind, and altogether it is a most valuable 
addition to our devotional literature.’’ 

Hartford Post. 


The Greater Life and Work of Christ. As Revealed in 
Scripture, Man, and Nature. By Alexander Pat- 
terson. 408 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

‘The Greater Life and Work of Christ,’’ is a study 
of Scripture from the standpoint that the Eternal 

Christ is the theme which should be presented and 

not simply the Christ of the Gospels. The latter re- 

veals to us ‘‘God manifest in the flesh’’ and only so 
far as flesh can manifest God; but there are revela- 
tions of God through Christ which flesh cannot make, 
and which can only be seen in the Eternal Christ. 
The author contends that ‘‘ the great cure for all the 
errors of doctrine and defects of experience will be 
found in the full prevention, pela 2 and recep- 
tion of the Eternal Christ, in all the many phases of 
his work and nature.’’ To this end he has brought to 
bear the opinion of many others than himself, but 
has rested all final conclusions upon Scripture alone. 
Gospel News. 


‘The Life of Privilege, Possession, Peace, and Power. By 
the Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe. Introduction by 
D. L. Moody. Edited by Delavan L. Pierson. 
With a portrait. 202 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

A strenuous defence, urgence and application of 
evangelical doctrine, particularly as applied to per- 
sonal salvation and duty in discourses preached at 
Northfield. 


The: Mind of the Master. B 
(Ian Maclaren), author o 
Brier Bush,’”’ etc. 338 pp. 
$1.24. 

Besides ‘‘ Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ we have already had 
from this writer the volumes of stories entitled ‘‘ The 
Days of Auld Lang Syne”’ and ‘‘ The Upper Room,”” 
while readers of current magazines are familiar with 
still another story which ere long we expect to see 
appear in book form. The present volume, however, 
is not a work of fiction. Indeed, we may assume that 
it belongs mainly to a time when Dr. Watson scarcely 
had hoped to win fame elsewhere than in the pulpit— 
least of all to win it with chief success in a land be- 
yond the great waters. ‘‘The Mind of the Master’’ 
is a volume of sermons, dedicated ‘‘ to my people, in 


John Watson, D. D. 
‘* Beside the Bonnie 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
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grateful recognition of their charity, loyalty, and pa- 
tience,’’ which we may assume to be a dedication to 
his Liv erpool congregation. Careful readers of Dr. 

Watson’s stories will not altogether fail to find in this 
volume marks of the same mind that produced the 
fictions. Here are to be found sympathy with honest 
and right things, whether high or low; respect not 
for persons so much as for evidences of righteousness ; 

knowledge of human nature ; penetration and literary 
power. N. Y. Times. 


The Philosophy of Belief; or, Law in Christian Theology. 
By the Duke of Argyll, K. G. ) me. 3. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.95. 

See review. 


The Roman See in the Early Church, and Other S udies 
in Church History. By William Bright, D. D., 
author of ‘‘ Waymarks in Church History,’’ etc. 
490 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

This book receives its title from the longest and 
most important of six essays on Church history by 
the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Ox- 
ford. The essay is ‘‘a recension and expansion ’’ of 
two articles contributed by Dr. Bright to the Church 

Quarterly Review. He has undoubtedly earned the 

gratitude of Churchmen by putting in a fuller and 

more permanent form his reply to Mr. Luke Riving- 
ton’s ‘‘ The Primitive Church and the See of Peter.”’ 

Mr. Rivington’s book, published with the zprimatur 

of Cardinal Vaughan, is the chief recent utterance 

from the Roiman side on the question of the Petrine 
claims, regarded in the new light cast upon them by 
the Vatican Decree of 1870, and forms part, to use 

Dr. Bright’s words, ‘‘of a new Roman campaign 

against the English Church and the Churches in com- 

munion with her.’’ The argument is based on an 
examination of the historical evidence supplied by 
the period which closed with the Council of Chalee- 
don. The essays, with the exception of that on the 

English Church in the reign of Elizabeth, are 

concerned with the early ages of the Christian Faith. 

They appeal chiefly to the theological student, and 

they are somewhat over-weighted with references to, 

and quotations from authorities. An exception must 
be made, however, in favor of the Essay on the 

**Celtic Churches in the British Isles,’’ which con- 

tains an interesting estimate of the work of the early 

Irish Church—noted for its missionary enthusiasm, its 

zeal for learning, and its love for art—among proofs 

of the latter, the beautiful illuminated manuscripts in 

Trinity College Library might, perhaps, have been 

included—but vitiated by the intensely tribal feeling 

from which it was not purged until the middle of the 

twelfth century, when the Synod of Kells gave it a 

regular hierarchical organization under the primacy 

of Armagh. London Times. 


The Testimony of the Land to the Book; or, the Evi- 
dential Value of Palestine, By the Rev. David 
Gregg, D. D., author of ‘‘The Heaven-Life,”’ 
etc. 52pp. 12mo, 28 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

Three Chautauqua addresses on Palestine, its charac- 
teristics, and its archeology in connection with the 

Bible story. 


Talks to the King’s Children. Being the second series 
of object sermons to children. By Sylvanus 
Stall, D. D., author of ‘‘ Five-Minute Object Ser- 
mons toChildren,’”’ etc. 249pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

Sylvanus Stall, D. D., has sent out a new volume 
of his short sermons for children under the title of 
““Talks to the King’s Children.’? In an interesting 
way and without sensationalism he affords the best 
of instruction, using common and easily-obtained 
objects for illustration. This is a book which 
will find a place in many homes where good, practi- 
cal, interesting and at the same time short religious 
reading is wanted. Hartford Post. 
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Hymnal for Primary Classes. A collection of Hymns 
and Tunes, Recitations and Exercises. Being a 
manual for primary Sunday-Schools. Compiled 
by aTeacher. 253 pp. Indexed. 12m0, 30 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

It is the fruit of many years of painstaking and 
successful experience in Primary Class teaching. The 
process of sifting, selecting, composing and arrang- 
ing the hymns and tunes has gone on slowly, by sub- 
jecting the pieces and exercises generally to the test 
of actual and prolonged use in a large Primary 
School. : 


Songs of Love and Praise, No. 3. For use in Meetings 

for Christian Worship or Work. Editors: John 

R. Sweney, Wm. J. Kirkpatrick and H. L. Gil- 

mour. 223 pp. I2mo, 30 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

With some old hymns and familiar tunes, both 

words and airs are many of them by the editors, and 
are of the usual Sunday-School order. 


The Standard Hymnal for General Use. Edited by C. 
C. Converse, LL.D. 112 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
oblong, 30 cents ; by mail, 39 cents. 

Examination discloses many points of superiority 
in the ‘‘ Standard Hymnal’”’ which distinguish it from 
all other hymnals. It contains only the choicest 
hymns ; it suits all occasions, rendering the use of 
other books in the same church needless ; its tunes, 
the choicest ever written by the world’s greatest com- 
posers, are so melodious that all people can learn 
them readily. Literary as well as musical perfection 
has been sought for, and the book excels other 
hymnals on the ground of general merit. The 
atrangement is especially convenient, the words of 
all the verses being directly under the music. This 
feature will be greatly appreciated by those who wish 
to follow both words and music at the same time. 


HISTORY. 


A History of the Hebrew People. From the settlement 
in Canaan to the division of the Kingdom. By 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. With ey and 
plans. 220pp. 12mo0, $1.13; by mail, $1.24. ° 

The purpose of Professor Charles" Foster Kent, in 
his ‘‘ History of the Hebrew People,”’ is to introduce 
the general as well as the special Bible student to the 
essential features of the political, social and religious 
life of the Hebrew people. Professor Kent recog- 
nizes the fact that, while at first the results of the 

Higher Criticism seem only destructive and even 

alarming, yet a closer examination demonstrates that 

they are but necessary means to an end. That end is 

‘the acquisition of the whole instead of partial 

truth.’? It is in this broadly liberal spirit that the 

author offers the results of his studies, finding it 
sufficient in most cases, as he says, ‘‘to ignore the 
old conceptions, which have been proved incorrect,’ 
and to present established conclusions. 

Philadelphia Press. 


American Orations. Studies in American Political His- 
tory. Edited, with introductions, by Alexander 
Johnston. Re-edited, with historical and textual 
notes, by James Albert Woodburn. 405 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

First published in 1884 in three volumes. . The 
changes in the revision are chiefly in the way of ad- 
ditions, which have made necessary a fourth volume. 
By the revision the volumes will be confined entirely 
to political oratory. Notable American orations on 
literature and religion are excluded. To the first 
volume have been added selections from Otis, Samuel 
Adams, Gallatin and Benton, and from it have been 
omitted Washington’s In: wgural and President Nott’s 
oration on the death of Hamilton. Madison’s speech 
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on the adoption of the Constitution has been substi- 
tuted for Patrick Henry’s oration on the same sub- 
ject. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Dr. Jameson’s Raid, Its Causes and Consequences. 
By the Rev. James King, M. A., B.D. With a 
map. I8o0pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 

‘““Dr. Jameson’s Raid’’ is intended as a full, accu- 
rate and impartial account from the outside of what 
actually happened, and it brings the story down to 
Jameson’s arraignment for trial, including the testi- 
mony at the preliminary trial of the Johannesburg 
Reform Committee. It contains nothing of the later 
developments as to the complicity of Rhodes, but 
furnishes a solid groundwork for understanding the 
causes which led to the foray, and how it failed, 
though not why it failed. N. Y. World. 


Greek Oligarchies. Their Character and Organiza- 
tion. By Leonard Whibley, M.A. 212 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.52. 

A “‘ Dissertation on Greek Oligarchies,’’ by Mr. Leon- 
ard Whibley, which obtained the Hare Prize in 1894, isa 
careful and well-arranged study of a rather obscure 
subject. The author confines himself closely to his 
subject—the Greek me gaa yin its various forms— 
and rarely allows himself an illustration from similar 
phenomena in other countries. He has, however, 
produced an exceedingly useful handbook for those 
who desire to make aclose study of constitutional 
changes in early Greece. London Times. 


Slavery and Servitude in the Colony of North Carolina, 
By John Spencer Bassett, Ph. D. (J. H. U.). 
Fourteenth series. IV. V. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
86 pp. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A careful historical study of the introduction and 
development of slavery in the early colonial days of 
North Carolina by an historical student already known 
for many contributions in this field. 


Studies in the France of Voltaire and Rousseau. By 
Frederika Macdonald, author of ‘‘ The Iliad of 
the East,’’ etc. With portraits. Illustrated. 
254 pp. 8vo, $3.80; by mail, $4.03. 

‘Studies in the France of Voltaire and Rousseau,’’ 
by Fredrika Macdonald, isa volume ona well-worn 
subject which rather pretentiously proclaims its pur- 

ose to be ‘to study the strong, true, and universal 
ideas which the French Revolution took for its law, 
not in connection with that event, but in their rela- 
tionship to what is called ‘the modern spirit.’’’ This 
is a bold undertaking, and we are not quite sure that 

Miss (or Mrs.) Fredrika Macdonald is equal to the 

task. At any rate, her studies take more for granted 

about ‘‘ the modern spirit ’’ than many of her readers 
will be disposed to concede. Among other questions 
connected with Rousseau she discusses his treatment 
of his children, and asa result of much research and 
some ingenious reasoning she comes to the conclu- 
sion that he never abandoned his children, as he said 
he did, because he never had any children to abandon. 

It is certain, however, that Rousseau believed that he 

had abandoned five of his children, and characterized 

his conduct asan ‘‘ error and notacrime.’’ His moral 
culpability, whatever it may be, appears to us to be 
unaffected by the question whether the children were 
ever born or whether Therese Levasseur, for her own 
purposes, deceived him on this point. 

London Times. 


The Balance of Power, §715-1789. By Arthur Hassall, 
M. A., author of ‘* Bolingbroke,’”’ etc. Periods of 
European History. Period VI. 433 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.44; by mail, $1.61. 

‘“The Balance of Power’’ embraces the statecraft 
and wars of the eighteenth century as the eighteenth 
century in its political aspects is commonly under- 
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stood, for with the meeting of the States General of 
France, in 1789, we properly enter upon another po- 
litical epoch, which belongs, not to the eighteenth, 
but to the nineteenth century. The politics of Eu- 
rope during that period offer to the historian much 
that is obscure and complicated. Mr. Hassall calls 
those politics ‘‘a tangled skein.’? Wars were many 
and their purposes and results remain to this day per- 
haps among the least familiar aspects of great events. 
Men in that era had no conception of what a nation 
apart from a dynasty was. The fortunes of royal 
families, not those of millions of commonplace peo- 
ple, were supreme. Alberoni said of Governments: 
‘‘They cut and pare States and kingdoms as if they 
were Dutch cheeses,’’ and this was no unfair character- 
ization of times in which came the wars of the Polish 
succession, of the Austrian succession, the Seven 
Years’ War, the partition of Poland, and the Revo- 
lution in America. To the American conflict the 
author devotes only a single chapter, and in this he 
gives few actual details. His purpose rather is to 
describe the conflict in its influence on Europe by the 
creation of the belief after it closed that the decad- 
ence of England had set in, and by both weakening 
France financially and encouraging rebellion among 
the King’s own people. Mr. Hassall has gone over 
this ground with great care, and with minute knowl- 
edge. He writes not brilliantly, but soberly, accu- 
rately, and with a strong sense of order. We know 
not where else in such compass to find so clear and 
adequate a setting forth of European history for that 
time. He has done much to bring order and coher- 
ence out of obscurity. N. Y. Times. 


The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth. A History of the 
various negotiations for her marriage. By Martin 
A. S. Hume. Illustrated. 348 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.78. 

See review. 


The Crimea in 1854 and 1894, By General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, V. C., G. C. B., G.C. M. G. With plans, 
and illustrations from sketches taken on the spot 
by Colonel, the Hon. W. J. Colville, C. B. 400 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $5.10; by mail, $5.31. 

General Sir Evelyn Wood in this work recounts his 
own service as a young officer in the Crimea, adding 
to his personal narrative, a general account of the 
operations of the army. The work, founded on his 
letters and diary at the time is chiefly valuable for its 
minute incidents of the daily life of the camp and 
the gross mismanagement of the English commissary 
and transportation departments. 


The Dawn of Civilization. (Egypt and Chaldza.) By 
Prof. G. Maspero. Edited by Rev. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce. Translated by M. L. McClure. Second 
edition, revised and brought up to date by the 
author. With map and over 470 illustrations. 
800 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $5.50; b} mail, $6.06. 

This volume is an attempt to put together in a lucid 

and interesting manner all that the monuments have 
revealed to us concerning the earliest civilization of 
Egypt and Chaldza. Prof. Maspero is perhaps the 
only man in Europe fitted by his laborious researches 
and great scholarship to undertake such a task, and 
the result of his efforts will be found herein. A new 
edition of the English translation of this work having 
been called for within a little over a year from its 
publication, an opportunity was offered the author to 
enibody in it the results of the latest research. The 
part dealing with Egypt has consequently been en- 
riched with additions to text and notes, and in the 
chapter on Chaldza the author has utilized fresh in- 
formation from the recent works of Tallqvist, Winck- 
ler, and Hilprecht, and from M. de Serzec’s latest 
publications. The translation has been carefully re- 
vised throughout. 
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The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians, By Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated from the third 
French edition. With annotations by Zenaide 
A. Ragozin, author of ‘‘The Story of Chaldza,”’ 
etc. Part III. The Religion. 601 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 

See review. 


‘The Hamilton Facsimiles of Manuscripts, In the national 
archives relating to American history. Part I. 
The Monroe Doctrine, its origin and intent. The 
Study of History from Original Sources. Quarto, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

It has been Mr. S. M. Hamilton’s purpose, in pre- 
paring this work and collecting material for works of 
asimilar kind he has in contemplation, to present a 
study of history from original sources. We cannot 
better present the scope and purpose of the work un- 
dertaken by Mr. Hamilton than in his own words. 
‘*In the National Archives at Washington,’’ he tells 
us, ‘‘ there are carefully preserved a large number of 
original manuscripts relating to the early history of 
the United States. Imperfect knowledge concerning 
them exists, even among those who have devoted 
many years to the study of the sources of American 
history. From these manuscripts a careful selection 
has now been made for reproduction in facsimile and 
permanent preservation in available form. It will 
readily be seen that these faithful reproductions, in 
the exact handwriting, with all erasures, interlinea- 
tion and signatures as originally written, are of great 
value to all careful students of American history, to 
conscientious teachers and to every patriotic Ameri- 
can.”’ The American. 


The Making of Pennsylvania: An Analysis of the 
Elements of the Population and the Formative Influ- 
ences that Created one of the Greatest of the American 
States. By Sydney George Fisher, B.A. Witha 
eo: 364 pp. Indexed. i12mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.23. 

Ashort, well-conceived and well-presented summary 
of the origin of the people of Pennsylvania dealing 
chiefly with the immigration which gave the colony 
its early population. 

See review. 


The United States of America, 1765-1865. By Edward 
Channing, Ph.D. Cambridge Historical series. 
Edited by G. W. Prothero, Litt. D, with map. 
352 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Professor Channing, of Harvard, has written a his- 
tory of his country for which many Englishmen 
will be grateful to him, and all the more so that he 
has been concise, and has not attempted too much. 

There are plenty of histories of the United States for 

the use of Americans or of students, and with such 

works his little volume does not enter into rivalry. 

The best of them are apt to lack proportion, and to 

dwell at great length on events and details which, 

seen from this side of the Atlantic, do not appear to 
be so momentous as they strike people on the other 
side. The object of the book, which is not to eluci- 
date minutely the vast subject, but ‘‘ to trace the steps 
by which the American people and its peculiar type 
of federal States have developed out of such hetero- 
geneous and unpromising materials for nation-building 
as were to be found in the English American colonies 
in 1760,’’ is attained with considerable success. There 
is no striving after literary effect. Thestyle issimple 
and modest, and everywhere we find a uniform spirit 
of fairness which is in curious contrast with the tone 
of some more pretentious historians of the same 
events. Our author’s sense of justice does not desert 
him when he speaks of the causes and course of the 
War of Independence. He writes as becomes an 
American about the result. London Times. 
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The Veil Lifted. A New Light on the World’s History. 
By H. Martyn Kennard. 258 pp. With an 
appendix. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

The author believes that he has found a ‘‘key”’ to 
all history which he rewrites on a fanciful theory 
which treats the Biblical narrative as an elaborate 
‘* cypher.”’ 

With an Ambulance During the Franco-German War. 
Personal Experiences and Adventures with Both 
Armies. 1870-1871. By Charles E. Ryan, F.R. 
C.S.1.,M.R.C.P.I. With portrait and maps 
368 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.58. 

See review. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES, 


Borodin and Liszt. I. Life and Works of a Russian 
Composer. II. Liszt, as sketched in the Letters 
of Borodin. By Alfred Habets. Translated, witha 
— by Rosa Newmarch. With portraits and 
acsimiles. Second edition. I99 pp. I2mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

Borodin, the Russian mmsician and scientist, is an 
unfamiliar name in this country. Indeed, excepting 
the works of Rubenstein and Tschaikowski, we are 
unfamiliar with the productions of Russian composers ; 
yet Russia, like new Italy, has been stepping rapidly 
to the fore in musical affairs. The translator’s preface 
presents an instructive account of the contemporary 
music and musicians of Russia. The sketch of Boro- 
din’s life is full of interest. The difficulties with 
which he had to contend in his musical work are 
graphically described. Distinguished as a professor 
of chemistry, he was compelled to devote the greater 
part of his time to his duties in the lecture room, 
having little opportunity for composition. It is with 
asense of pathetic humor that we read from one of 
his letters: ‘‘In the winter I can only compose when 
Iam ill, and have to give up my lectures and my 
laboratory. So my friends, reversing the usual cus- 
toms, never say to me, ‘I hope you are well,’ but ‘I 
hope you are ill.’ At Christmas I had influenza, and 
could not go to the laboratory. I stayed at home, 
and wrote the Thanksgiving Chorus in the last act of 
‘Igor.’’’ It is the-latter portion of the book which 
authorizes the using of the name of Liszt on the title- 
page. Here Borodin, in letters to his wife and 
M. Cui, describes his introduction to, and intercourse 
with Liszt. These letters are of absorbing interest, 
and give a vivid picture of Liszt’s manner of life at 
that time. Sunday-School Times. 


Charles Gounod, Autobiographical Reminiscences 
with Family Letters and Notes on Music. From 
the French by the Hon. W. Hely Hutchinson. 
With a portrait. 267 pp. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, 
$2.56. 

Besides an autobiography this contains Gounod’s 
later letters and his essays on Berlioz, Saint-Seans, 
Nature and Art, the Academy of France and Rome 
and the Artist and Modern Society. 


Conquest of the Country Northwest of the River Ohio. 
1778-1783, and Life of Gen. George Rogers Clark. 
Over one hundred and twenty-five illustrations. 
With numerous sketches of men who served 
under Clark and full list of those allotted lands in 
Clark’s Grant for Service in the Campaigns against 
the British Posts, showing exact land allotted 
each. By William Hayden English. In two vol- 
umes. 586-1186 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $6.00; 
by mail, $6.80. ; 

The conquest of the Northwest of 1778-’83 is only 
another name for the life and times of Clark, who first 
finds his adequate biographer in the author of this 
great work. The materials were copious; their rich- 
ness was almost embarrassing; and Mr. English has 
utilized them all to the utmost advantage. The result 
is a noble historical and biographical work of perma- 
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nent value, which at once takes first rank. The came 
is told with precision and in great detail; it abounds 
in contemporaneous documentary material of the 
highest value, and is enriched with a great many 
facsimiles of letters and autographs, besides portraits, 
views, maps, and other illustrations. Much more than 
we can possibly outline here is given in estimation of 

Clark’s life and services ; sketches of many men who 

served under him; and a full account of the hand- 

some monument erected at Indianapolis, February 25, 

1895, mainly through the distinguished author’s 

own efforts to that end. We have. also much Clark 

genealogy, especially full regarding the brothers and 
sisters of G. R. Clark. The appendix to this volume 
contains a great variety of interesting matter, includ- 
ing in full Clark’s account against the State of Virginia 
and the strange history of the bill in chancery over 
his alleged will, filed May 6, 1835, and not dismissed 
till November 20, 1865. N. Y. Post. 

Dolly Madison. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. With a 
portrait. Women of Colonial and Revolutionary 
Times. 285 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

See review. 

In Scarlet and Silk; or, Recollections of Hunting and 
Steeplechase Riding. By Fox Russell, author of 
“Cross Country Reminiscences.’’ With two 
drawings in color by Finch Mason. 295 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

The author, who is evidently a barrister and an 
enthusiastic rider to hounds, gives us some three 
hundred i. of delightful conversation and remini- 
scence of hunting and steeple-chasing. Mr. Fox 
Russell has met with many strange and curious experi- 
ences, and he has, in addition, such a pleasant, hearty 
way of taking the reader into his confidence while 
describing them, so entertaining a humor, and he is 
always $0 ready to add those little natural touches 
which gives a new life and interest to the most com- 


monplace observations, that even a non-hunting reader 
when he opens the volume is not willing to put it 
down till he has come tothe end. The book is full of 
humorous and delightful anecdotes on nearly every 
matter under the sun that can be supposed to interest 


the hunter and the sportsman. Mf. Fox Russell has 
met with some strange companions in the hunting- 
field or on the race-course, many of whom he describes 
with an obvious realism which is all the more impres- 
sive as it is clearly spontaneous. From the first 
page to the last the book is thoroughly enjoyable and 
well worth reading, and its interest in the eyes of 
sportsmen is increased by the two colored drawings 
which Mr. Finch Mason, the well-known sporting 
artist, has contributed. London Bookseller. 
James Clerk Maxwell and Modern Physics. By R. T. 
Glazebrook, F.R.S. Witha portrait. The Cen- 
tury Science series. 224 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Clerk Maxwell is well chosen as the representative 
of modern physics in the Century Science series, and 
we are fortunate in having as his biographer one who 
worked under him at Cambridge. Clerk Maxwell 
only lived to the age of forty-eight ; hence the mere 
bulk of his work is less than that of many other 
Scientific men, but its quality is unsurpassed, unless 
it be by that of Newton. The first part of Mr. Glaze- 
brook’s book deals with biographical details, the sec- 
ond and larger part contains an excellent account of 
Clerk Maxwell’s researches, particularly his work on 
the constitution of gases and his theory of electric 
force. By applying a statistical method of treatment 
to the consideration of the movements of the innu- 
merable particles of a gas he arrived at a knowledge 
of the behavior of the average molecule, which is 
present in overwhelming majority in every assembly 
of molecules, just as the average duffer preponder- 
ates in every human assembly. The number, size, 
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distances, velocity, and temperature of the molecules 
were all worked out, until it seemed almost as if Clerk 
Maxwell had the power actually to see and to handle 
the molecules. Two traits of Clerk Maxwell’s charac- 
ter must be mentioned, even in the shortest account 
of his life. He was a very religious man and a very 
humorous man. On one occasion he published a 
humorous protest against Tyndall’s well-known ad- 
dress at the Belfast meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, of which we will quote the opening lines: 

‘*In the very beginnings of science, the parsons who 

managed things then, 

Being handy with hammer and chisel, made gods in 

the likeness of men; 

Till commerce arose, and at length some men of 

exceptional power 

Supplanted both demons and gods by the atoms, 

which last to this hour.’’ London Speaker. 

Life of Henry David Thoreau. By Henry S. Salt. 

Great Writers. Edited by Eric Robertson and 

Frank T. Marzials. 208 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 

80 cents ; by mail, 92 cents ; paper, 35 cents ; by 
mail, 44 cents. 

The English admirers of Thoreau—and their num- 
ber may justly be supposed to be an increasing one— 
cannot but be gratified by the many books by him, or 
dealing with him, which have been issued within the 
last decade or so. Lowell’s sneer at the expense of 
the Sage of Walden as being but a shadow of the 
more illustrious Sage of Concord, is seen, by those 
who have become familiar with the works of both, to 
be unjust. Readers who have availed themselves of 
the various opportunities of acquiring a first-hand 
knowledge of Pemente writings find much that is 
attractive in his philosophy and in his clear-sighted 
manner of looking at things. Among the names of 
those in England who have borne a good part in the 
bringing about a truer appreciation of Thoreau, that 
of Mr. H. S. Salt must always occupy a prominent 
place ; and it is with peculiar gratification that we wel- 
come in the ‘‘ Great Writers Series ’’ a new edition of 
the ‘‘ Life of Thoreau ’’ which he first published five 
or six years ago. If Mr. Salt does not give much that 
is really fresh to the student of Thoreau’s life and 
work, he offers at least a clear, sympathetic, and 
eminently readable record ; and presents his hero to 
the reader in an admirably life-like manner. ‘To 
bring the biography within the compass of the 
‘*Great Writers Series,’ it has been necessary to omit 
a number of passages quoted from letters, diaries, 
etc., which, although interesting in themselves, form 
no essential part of the work. On the other hand, for 
this new edition the author has been able to make use 
of some fresh materials which he has acquired since 
1890, the date of the original appearance of the book. 

London Speaker. 


Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By John T. 
Morse, Jr. In two volumes. [Illustrated. 358, 
335 pp- Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 

See review. 

Memoirs of Barras. Member of the Directorate. Ed- 
ited, with a general introduction, preface, and 
appendices, by George Duruy. With seven por- 
traits in photogravure, two facsimiles, and two 
plans. In four volumes. Vol. III. The Director- 
ate from the 18th Fructidor to the 18th Brumaire. 
Translated by C. E. Roche. Vol’IV. The Con- 
sulate—The Empire—The Restoration—Analyti- 
cal Index. Translated by C. E. Roche. 591, 617 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.50; by mail, $5.98. 

See review. 

My Confidences, An Autobiographical Sketch Ad- 
dressed to my Descendants. By Frederick Locker 
Lampson. With portraits. 440 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.98. 

See review. 
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Richelieu. By Richard Lodge, M. A., Foreign States- 
men. 235 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 
Mr. Richard Lodge, Oxford Brasenore, 1878, has 
written a ‘‘Student’s Modern Europe,’’ which was 
described when it appeared as showing much learning 
but lacking in philosophic grasp. The present sketch 
of Richelieu is written from a broad standpoint 
placing its subject in relation to the general current 
of history. It has no special vivacity of style but is 
methodical and clear. 


Sheridan. A Biography. By W. Fraser Rae. With 
an introduction by Sheridan’s Great-Grand- 
son the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. With 
portraits. In two volumes. 422, 451 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $5.25; by mail, $5.62. 

Mr. Fraser Rae’s biography of Sheridan, contains 
much new material, about two-thirds of the work 
being condensed from unpublished documents. The 
collections of manuscrips at Devonshire House and 
elsewhere have been placed at his disposal, in addition 
to the family papers carefully preserved at Frampton 
Court. The Baroness Kinloss has permitted Mr. 
Fraser Rae to search among the Stowe manuscripts 
for the letters which Sheridan wrote when a young 
man to his friend Thomas Grenville, and these have 
been discovered by him among papers which were 
supposed to have no value. They illustrate Sheridan’s 
life during the two years before his marriage, about 
which there has hung a mystery hitherto unex- 
plained. London Atheneum. 


Sir Thomas More. By William Holden Hutton, B. D. 
Illustrated. 290 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by 
mail, $1.72. 

If Mr. Hutton’s reputation were still to make, it 
would be at once established by the publication of his 
volume. There is no need to attempt an analysis of 
More’s character, of his intellect, of his literary posi- 


tion, of his chequered career, or of his tragical end. 


Mr. Hutton has done all this for his readers with 
singular grace and subtlety: A master of his subject 
and of a most lucid and simple style, he gives them 
all that hitherto has been discovered by modern 
research. He has no end to serve by using language 
unnecessarily strong. It would be a great mistake to 
suppose that Mr. Hutton’s volume is severe in the 
sense of being ‘‘dry’’; so far from it, few more 
interesting—we might almost say few more enter- 
taining—books dealing with an important chapter of 
English history have appeared in England for some 
time past. Mr. Hutton could hardly write a dull 
book if he tried, and in this case the subject, illus- 
trated as it is with quite a wealth of anecdote and 
contemporary gossip, keeps the reader always expect- 
ing something fresh and lively. 

London Atheneum. 


Edited, with an Introduction 
With a frontis- 
242 pp. iI2mo, 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
and Notes by Albert F. Blaisdell. 
piece. Classics for Children. 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 

A reprint of one of the very best of English 
biographies with a brief introduction describing the 
circumstances of composition and notes on men and 
places. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, By Lord Macaulay. With 
a portrait. Eclectic English Classics. 70 pp. 
I2mo, 20 cénts ; by mail, 25 cents. 

Sketches of Macaulay, Boswell and Johnson precede 
this edition of the essay of the first, which is fully 
annotated. 

The Life and Works ot Robert Burns, Edited by Robert 
Chambers. Revised by William Wallace. In 
four volumes. Volume I. Illustrated. 492 pp. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.11. 

It will be a hundred years on the 21st of July since 
Robert Burns died at the age of thirty-seven at Dum- 
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fries, and now, in Carlyle’s words, ‘‘ in pitying admira- 
tion he lies enshrined in all our hearts in a far nobler 
mausoleum than that of marble.’’ ‘‘I was bred tothe 
plough and am independent,’’ was Burns’s proud 
boast ; but he never. learnt, as the old proverb puts 
it, ‘‘to plough astraight furrow ’’—in the moral sense, 
he lived at random, and remained to the end, in spite 
of his superb gifts, a mere child of impulse. The ap- 
proaching centenary is, doubtless, responsible for sey- 
eral books on Burns of more or less importance. 
Chief among them is a new edition of Dr. Robert 
Chambers’s ‘‘ Life and Works”’ of the poet, revised 
and brought up to date with exact and patient care 
by Mr. William’ Wallace. So far only the first volume 
—one of four—has appeared, but the research and 
scholarship which mark its annotations are conspic- 
uous. Mr. Wallace is an enthusiast who believes in 
what he calls the Golden Cromwellian rule of bio- 
graphy, which he briefly sums up in the words ‘‘ Warts 
and all, but not warts above all.’’ For the rest he 
wisely accepts as final and authoritative the edition of 
the poems which was published in 1794, but he adds 
songs and letters which have leaped to light since 
Robert Chambers laid down his pen. The notes are 
exact, copious, and often curious; and this edition 
promises to make, when complete, the standard 
library one of importance. The Poems, Life, and 
Letters are combined in a manner which illustrates 
much that is significant in the social life of Scotland 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century. The 
illustrations, both etching and photogravure, are ex- 
cellent, and a copious glossary tends to elucidate the 
text in another and more humble fashion. 

London Speaker. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A Wandering Scholar in The Levant. By David G. 
Hogarth. With illustrations. 206 pp. 12mo, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.13. 

A very pleasant story of the wanderings of an Eng- 
lish archeological scholar in Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
Cyprus is found in ‘‘A Wandering Scholar in the 
Levant.”’ It is indeed enjoyable to take this journey 
with the writer and pass from place to place in this 
rather mysterious Levant, which is associated with so 
much that is romantic in history and literature, and 
which still to-day, perhaps, is pervaded with a little 
of that old flavor. There is so much in this land 
which would seem to be so absolutely uninspiring that 
it is remarkable, perhaps, that Mr. Hogarth could go 
into it and bring out so much which is so bright and 
good. The annoying experiences of the trip seem 
not, however, to have ruffled the calmness of his lit- 
erary thought, and throughout the book the account 
of his travels is pervaded with that same genial, fasci- 
nating style. When we add that all these varied ad- 
ventures and experiences are described in a clear 
agreeable style, and that everywhere Mr. Hogarth 
shows himself a man of sense and observation, we 
have said in effect that his volume is one of the most 
entertaining and instructive of recent works of travel. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


At Hawarden with Mr. Gladstone, and other Transatlantic 
Experiences. By William H. Rideing, author of 
‘‘In the Land of Lorna Doone.’’ 259 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 84 cents. 

The paper which lends its title to the volume gives 
an entertaining picture of the foremost British citizen. 
Mr. Rideing had the honor of visiting Mr. Gladstone 
at Hawarden Castle and saw him under the most favor- 
able conditions. He, therefore, while notin the least 
betraying confidences or yielding to temptation of the 
slightest indiscretion, is enabled to give a more inti- 
mate idea of the Gladstone household and of the ex- 
premier’s personality than is usually permitted. Mr. 
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Rideing takes his reader ashore at Queenstown and 
after gossiping pleasantly of the region in which this 
quaint and curious town is situated, he follows the 
route of ‘‘the Wild Irishman,’’ as the express train 
which carries the mail and many travelers from Lon- 
don to Holyhead and vice versa, is called. The fourth 
paper is devoted to old Yarmouth and its -interesting 
characters, particularly its fishermen. Then there 
are two papers which give most valuable and enter- 
taining information, the one in regard to the English 
law courts and the lawyers which throng them and the 
law which they interpret, and the other to the House 
of Commons, many curious customs and usages being 
lucidly explained. The last paper of the volume 
draws an instructive comparison between transatlantic 
travel twenty-five years ago and now. 

Philadelphia Press. 


East and West. Being papers reprinted from the 
Daily Telegraph and other sources. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold, M. A., K.C. I. E., C.S.I1., author 
of ‘‘The Light of Asia,’ etc. With forty-one 
illustrations by R. T. Pritchett. 373 pp. 8vo, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.23. 

This handsome book, to which Mr. R. T. Pritchett 
has contributed forty-one illustrations, contains all the 
well-known characteristics of its author—a fondness 
for and some knowledge of the East, an interest in 
the life of animals and plants, and a preference for 
large subjects such as ‘‘ The Aspects of Life,’”’ about 
which popular audiences love to hear lay sermons. 
There are good things in Sir Edwin’s collection, as well 
as mediocre things and commonplace things, and so 
many really good things that if we strike an average 
we are bound to say the collection as a whole is worth 
preserving. As the title indicates, there is some- 
thing of Eastern life in it, and there also is something 
that is Western, if we use the word to describe simply 
that which is somewhat west of India, Japan, and the 
other Oriental countries. Most of the chapters are of 
alight and entertaining order. The reflections are 
for the most part unimpeachably obvious, which is 
what the popular audience likes. London Times. 


In India, Translated from the French of Andre Che- 
vrillon. By William Marchant. With a frontis- 
apony 265 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail 

1.22. 


A vivid personal account of the outer aspect of 
Hindoo life as seen by an impressionable Frenchman 
who takes the ordinary routes of travel, Ceylon, Cal- 
cutta, Agra Dellisand Bombay. 


Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal, and 
Glimpses of the South of Spain. By Dora Words- 
worth (Mrs. Quillinan). New edition. Edited, 
with memoir, by Edmund Lee, author of ‘‘ Doro- 
thy Wordsworth,’’ etc. With portrait. 288 pp. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Mrs. Quillinan, Wordsworth’s daughter Dora, nearly 
fifty years ago, wrote a pleasant book of holiday 
sketches, entitled ‘‘A Journal of a Few Months’ 
Residence in Portugal.’’ Life in the Peninsula has, of 
course, changed greatly since the vivid and picturesque 
sketches were written, but the book has merits of 
exact description which are enough to account, quite 
apart from the personal interest, for the present re- 
print. Mr. Edmund Lee, who edits the volume, has 
added a memoir of Wordsworth’s favorite child, the 
girl-friend of Edith Southey and Sarah Coleridge. Sir 
Henry Taylor has left it on record that a pathetic 
silence fell upon the old poet after his child’s death, 
and we know that when Wordsworth himself lay 
dying a year or two later his thoughts turned wist- 
fully towards Dora. The book is interesting on the 
writer’s account, as well as because Mrs. Quillinan in- 
herited a fine sense of style and the gift of lucid 
description. London Speaker. 
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The World and Its People. Book VII. Views in 
Africa. By Anna B. Badlam. Edited by Larkin 
Dunton, LL. D. In two parts. The Young 
Folks’ Library. Volume No. II. 276-544 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 72 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

Brief accounts of different parts of Africa told in 

a rather commonplace way and intended for school 

reading. Itis brought down to a latedate, about 1893. 


Through Jungle and Desert, Travels in Eastern Africa. 
By William Astor Chanler, A. M., F. R.G.S. 
With illustrations from photographs taken by the 
author, and maps. 535 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75 ; 
by mail, $4.15. 

See review. 


Vikings of To-Day; or, Life and Medical Work among 
the Fishermen of Labrador. By Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell, M. R.C.S. E., L. R.C. P. Illustrated from 
original photographs. 240 pp. I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

The present volume deals with a land of desolation, 
with a country hard, relentless, unsympathetic and 
cruel, where, among fogs and icebergs, a handful of 
determined men are trying to hold their own against 
hostile surroundings and to earn a living in defiance 
of dreary odds. It will be seen from this book that 
the race of Vikings is not yet extinct, on the one 
hand, and that on the other the spirit of enterprise 
and daring is not yet lost to the English people and 
that the modern rover of the sea differs from his 
predecessors in little save the motive of his expedi- 
tion. From The Preface. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


Facts I Ought to Know about the Government of My 
Country. By William H. Bartlett. Second Edi- 
tion. I158pp. 16mo, leather, 75 cents; by mail, 
80 cents. 

Mr. Bartlett’s facts are in the shape of a brief and 
clear commentary on the national constitution. It is 
explained by historical instances in several cases, and 
the matter is terse and clear. Perhaps it would be 
quite as well to give our boys some knowledge of the 
methods of local as well as of national government. 
It is rare to find in our schools and colleges a student 
who has any clear idea of the functions of a grand 
jury, and still less one who can describe the pro- 
cedure in a case of grave crime, such as murder. 

Sunday-School Times. 


Handbook to the Labor Law of the United States. By 
F. J. Stimson. 385 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.48. 

‘* An attempt to set forth, as it exists in the United 
States to-day, that law of labor disputes and the regu- 
lation of industrial affairs and protection of em- 
ployees which has had its greatest development in 
the last few years.’’ ‘‘The author’s chief object has 
been to make it a clear and trustworthy guide for 
laboring men and their several organizations through 
the United States.’’ Contains table of cases, index 
and citations of statutes in detail. 


The Question of Copyright. Comprising the Text of 
the Copyright Law of the United States, a Sum- 
mary of the Copyright Laws at present in force 
in the Chief Countries of the World. Compiled 
by Geo. Haven Putnam, A. M. Author of 
‘*Books and Their Makers during the Middle 
Ages.’’ Second edition, revised, and with addi- 
tional material. 486 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.50. 

The volume contains much useful information, and 
is a decidedly valuable contribution to the literature 
of copyright. It should prove of great service in 
leading toa better appreciation of the subject on both 
sides of the Atlantic. London Atheneum. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


A Handbook on Currency and Wealth. With numerous 
tables and diagrams. By George B. Waldron, 
A. M. 150pp. Indexed. 12mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

Contains among other things descriptions in full of 
the money systems of the United States, present and 
past ; the money systems and finances of the world ; 
the relation of gold and silver, as to production, 
prices, and wages; wealth and its ownership, includ- 
ing its production, distribution, and consumption ; 
also the extent of debts of all kinds; facts relative to 
railroads, telegraphs, and telephones, strikes and 
lockouts, land and population, immigration and 
foreign born, the liquor traffic, and the last vote for 
president. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Economics. An account of the Relations between 
Private Property and Public Welfare. By Arthur 


Twining Hadley, author of ‘‘ Railroad Transporta- 
496 pp. In- 


tion, its History and its Laws.’’ 
dexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 
Prof. Hadley in ‘‘ Railroad Transportation,’’ wrote 
the most important book yet published on’ the rail- 
road question, and he is looked upon as at once one 
of the most original and one of the soundest of 
economists.’’ ‘‘This book’’ he says in his preface, 
‘“‘is an attempt to apply the methods of modern 
science to the problems of modern business.’’ It is 
an endeavor to cover the entire field of economics, to 
take up all the problems involved, to place them in 
their synthetic theoretic relation and at the same 
time to show how they are practically worked out in 
the machinery and movements of modern life. 


” 


Extraordinary Cases. By Henry Lauren Clinton. With 
a portrait. 403 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.09. 

The general scope of Mr. Clinton’s volume is 
clearly set forth in the Preface, which is as follows : 
‘‘Having spent forty years of my life in the active 
practice of law in the city of New York, and having 
been engaged in many celebrated cases in which life 
and liberty were at stake, and in almost every variety 
of noted litigation involving amounts ranging from 
one hundred dollars to one hundred millions of dol- 
lars, it has occurred to me that sketches of a few of 
these cases, with (in some instances) my arguments 
in them, might be of sufficient interest to the pro- 
fession and the general public to be worthy of publi- 
cation. There are a few cases of peculiar and extra- 
ordinary character which, if published, never lose 
their interest. I have endeavored to embrace such, 
and only such, in this volume.’’ 


‘Taxation and Taxes in the United States. Under the 
Internal Revenue System, 1791-1895. An 
historical sketch of the organization, develop- 
ment and later modification of direct and excise 
Taxation, under the Constitution. By Frederic 
C. Howe, A. M., Ph. D. (Vol. XI Library of 
Economics and Politics.) 293 pp, with appendix. 
I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

The history of taxation and taxes in the United 
States, under the internal revenue system, during the 
last century is not only intensely interesting, but it 
must also be regarded in this year of a Presidential 
campaign, when the issues at stake are almost solely 
financial, as especially timely and important. Such 
a work sketching the organization, development and 
later modification of direct and excise taxation under 
the Constitution is that before us. The author has 
made the subject a study for years, and it is doubtful 
if there is anywhere to be found in a single volume 
so clear and exhaustive a discussion of the sources of 
taxation of which the Treasury of the United States 
may avail itself. He shows that it was the question 
of finance and of revenue which ended the Confed- 
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eration, and led to the government under the Consti- 
tution, in 1789. The early attempts at internal taxa- 
tion were not in every respect successful, but 
Mr. Howe describes them accurately, and shows their 
weakness as a part of a system. This system really 
began with the War of 1812, and in all cases of 
emergency since, what may be called inland taxes 
have been relied upon to keep the Treasury from a 
threatened bankruptcy. The story as told by Mr. 
Howe, covering as it does, the period of the Civil 
War, the reconstruction period, the direct taxes on 
persons and property, the taxes on income, on corpo- 
rations, on consumption, especially of distilled spirits, 
fermented liquors and tobacco, reads more like a 
romance than like a treatise on economics. 
Philadelphia Press, 
Wages and Capital, An Examination of the Wages 
Fund Doctrine. By Prof. F. W. Taussig, author 
of ‘‘ Tariff History of the United States” and 
‘““The Silver Situation in the United States.” 
329 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
Prof. Taussig examines the relations of capital to 
wages, and concludes that wages are paid from 
capital, but not from a predetermined fund of capital. 
He examines and rejects the doctrine that wages are 
paid from the laborer’s own product. The bearing of 
this general reasoning on practical problems, such as 
strikes and trades unions, and on general economic 
theory, is then considered. In thesecond part of the 
book the literary history of the wages fund doctrine 
and of the discussion of wages and capital is followed 
in detail. This important and searching contribution 
to economic theory will have a wide-reaching effect 
on the development of political economy in the 
future, and will be indispensable for all who teach or 
investigate general economic theory. 


Wealth ainst Commonwealth. By Henry Demarest 
Lloyd. 563 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 93 cents. 

This book has been a wonderful eye-opener to its 
many readers and the dictum of Rev. E. E. Hale, 
which appears upon the fly-leaf of the new edition, 
that it is ‘‘as much an epoch-making book as Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ seems hardly an exaggeration. Its 
list of trusts and trade combinations, numbering over 
four hundred, is the most nearly complete of any 
that has been compiled, and its exposure of the 
methods employed by the coal, oil and gas monopo- 
lists to crush out competition and destroy the per- 
sonal liberty of the people is perfect and convincing. 

N. Y. World. 


SCIENCES. 


Mathematical Papers read at the International Mathemat- 
ical Congress, held in Connection with the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, Edited by the 
Committee of the Congress, EK. Hastings Moore, 
Oskar Bolza, Heinrich Maschke, Henry S. White. 
Papers published by the American Mathematical 
ad Vol. I. 411 pp. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, 

3-84. 

The papers in higher mathematics read at the Chi- 
cago Congress are presented here in English, French 
and German. The volume is printed in most comely 
form and contains thirty-nine papers of a character 
comprehensible only to mathematicians of the first 
order and in numbers only three or four times more 
numerous than the papers themselves. 


Ruhmkorff Induction Coils: Their Construction, Opera- 
tion and Application. With chapters on Batteries, 
Tesla Coils and Roentgen Radiography. By H. 
S. Norrie. Illustrated. 183 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

Intended ‘‘ to give in simple language to the reader 
such practical information on Ruhmkorff and Tesla 
coils as will enable him to construct and readily ope- 
rate them, at the same time avoiding wherever not 
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absolutely imperative any discussion of abstruse elec- 
trical theories.’’ 
photographs. 


A chapter is included on Roentgen 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four-Handed Folk. By Olive Thorne Miller. With 

illustrations. 201 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
1.01. 

nike greater part of this book is taken up with des- 
criptions of monkeys kept by the author as drawing- 
room pets, a kinkajou, or ‘“‘night monkey,’’ two or 
three frisky lemurs, a group of marmosets, a spider 
monkey, and so on, the narrative being rounded out 
with chapters on that remarkable chimpanzee, Mr. 
Crowley, and with notes on the peculiarities of mon- 
key babies. Mrs. Miller’s book differs from the ordi- 
nary compilation of sketches in natural history, be- 
cause the author’s descriptions are drawn very largely 
from personal observations and gathered in the course 
of close association with the animals she describes. 
The little four-handed folks she writes about are made 
to seem like characters, for each of them hasa distinct 
individuality ; and their various traits are depicted 
with unfailing patience and sympathy. 

Boston Beacon. 

Hunting and Fishing in Florida, Including a Key to 
the Water Birds known to occur in the State. By 
Charles B. Cory, author of ‘‘ The Beautiful and 
Curious Birds of the World,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
304 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $3.75; by mail, $3.96. 

Written in the field during some ten winters in 
Florida, containing chapters on Seminoles, bear, deer, 
tarpon and hunting grounds. It is illustrated by 
photographs taken by the author. Over half the 
book, 160 pages is devoted to the list of water birds. 
This is illustrated and provided with a key. A list of 
mammals and snakes is also included. 

Links in a Long Chain: From Worms to Birds, By Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers), author of ‘‘ Lowly 
Water Animals,’’ etc. With eighty-one illustra- 
tions. Science Ladders. 176 pp. 12mo, 45 cents; 
by mail, 53 cents. 

A series of short articles illustrated endeavoring to 
carry the succession of living forms from worms to 
reptiles and from reptiles to birds. The usual error 
is made of treating the pterodactyl as an immature 
bird, and in general the science is superficial but sug- 
gestive and given in an interesting way. 


Mammals of Land and Sea. By Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. 
D’Anvers), author of ‘‘ Life Story of Our Earth,”’ 
etc. With seventy-nine illustrations. Science 
Ladders. 191 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 53 
cents. 

“Mammals of Land and Sea,’’ a school manual of 
natural history, is written by Mrs. Arthur Bell, and 
the scientific information which it gives about marsu- 
pials, ruminants, rodents, and other mammals such as 
the highly-organized anthropoid ape, is at once relia- 
ble and clear. There are many illustrations in the 
volume, and a number of searching questions for ex- 
amination. London Speaker. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES. 


By Oak and Thorn. A Record of English Days. By 
Alice Brown, author of ‘‘ Fools of Nature,’’ etc. 
226 pp. I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

“By Oak and Thorn”’ is pleasant reading. It is the 
record of delightful journeyings through England 
afoot with pleasant companions and the writer is Alice 
Brown. There is no suggestion of the guide book in 
these pages, though they would serve some people 
well in that capacity. Their writer knew what to see 
and how to see and what is more to the purpose just 
now, just how to record her successes. The literary 
and historical associations of the famous places visited 
gave them their chief charm to Miss Brown, who has 
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in her book linked her visit so delightfully with the 
bygone heroes, the old world worthies and the abun- 
dant mass of legendary and historical lore with which 
the whole face of the country is plentifully covered. 
By way of introduction there are a few pages in praise 
of gipsying, and then the little company starts off on 
a trudge through Devon. The haunts of the Doones, 
the Bronté country and the land of Arthur are delight- 
fully described, their associations are called to mind 
and in the reading of these so well written pages one 
readily sees in the mind’s eye the dreaded Doone, the 
flowered moors, or the gorgeous pageantry of the 
Round Table. Cranford of to-day is also limned for 
the interested reader in language choice and with 
imagination fine. It is a book to love and keep. 
Hartford Post. 


Notes of the Night and Other Outdoor Sketches, By 
Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D., author of “A 
Naturalist’s Rambles About Home,”’ etc. 231 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

A series of most delightful essays or talks on nature. 
The title essay tells us of what goes on at night, of 
the sound with which the country air isso full, and 
of the birds and beasts that make the night their 
time of activity. Other essays tell of other aspects of 
nature—‘‘ Out of the Beaten Path,’’ ‘‘A Yule-tide 
Ramble,’’ etc. One of the chapters is a spirited 
defense of Thoreau against some of his more famous 
critics. Dr. Abbott is a thorough naturalist whose ears 
are trained to catch every sound, and with eyes to see 
every sight, and he tells his story with a simplicity 
and charm of style that is most delightful. 


Spring Notes from Tennessee. By Bradford Torrey, 
author of ‘‘ Birds in the Bush,’”’ etc. 223 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Bradford Torrey is a naturalist who does not permit 
his passion for ornithology to obscure his interest in 
men and women, or his appreciation of historical asso- 
ciations or scenic beauty, and in ‘“‘ Spring Notes from 
Tennessee,’’ one gets a most agreeable mingling of 
scientific observation and personal narrative. Mr. 
Torrey’s explorations, as they are recorded in these 
eight chapters, are confined to the neighborhood of 
Chattanooga—along Missionary Ridge, on Lookout 
Mountain, at Chickamauga, Orchard Knob and the 
national cemetery, and on the high, narrow plateau 
beyond the Tennessee river, known as Walden’s Ridge. 
He wandered through this region for a period of 
three weeks in early spring, and the list of birds which 
he found there, and of whose habits he writes with 
such contagious enthusiasm, includes no less than 
ninety-three distinct varieties. It may be that Mr. 
Torrey addresses himself primarily to those who make 
bird study a special fad, but he will not succeed in 
restricting his readers to any such limited category. 
Every one who has a fondness for out-door life, who 
wishes to get picturesque impressions of the Southern 
country, and to whom the war memories centering 
about Lookout Mountain are something worthy of 
being cherished, will find abundant entertainment and 
profit in this collection of sketches. Mr. Torrey has 
none of the pedantry of the conventional specialist ; 
he has an eye for the picturesque and the unusual, and 
he finds it in the most unexpected places. The charm 
of this book is that one may learn from it, not only a 
great deal about birds and the woods and fields, but 
may also get a very welcome insight to the mind of 
the author. Boston Beacon. 


SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Baseball, By R.G. Knowles and Richard Morton. 
With illustrations and diagrams. The ‘‘ Oval”? 
Series of Games. 132 pp. I2mo, 38cents; by 
mail, 44 cents. 

Approved by the ‘‘ Council of the London Baseball 

Association ’’ and intended to introduce the game to 
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the English public. Contains eulogy, history of the 
game in England, rules, terms, etc. 


Billiards. By Major W. Broadfoot, R.E. With con- 
tributions by A. H Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, 
W. J. Ford, Dudley D. Pontifex, Russell D. 
Walker, and Reginald H. R. Rimington-Wilson. 
Illustrated by Lucien Davies, R. I., and from pho- 
tographs also by numerous diagrams and figures. 
The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes. 
Edited by His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K. G., 
assisted by Alfred E. T. Watson. 455 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $2.80; by mail, $2.98. 
Encyclopedias tell us much, but they do not tell us 
all that we require to know, especially about sports 
and pastimes. The Badminton Library is offered to 
supply this want. Everything about billiards that is 
worth knowing seems to be contained in this book. 
A history and description of billiards, followed by 
much common sense and precise instruction in regard 
to the correct method of playing this most fascinating 
and difficult game, is given in the other. For exact 
information on such — subjects as these there is 
always a demand, and, 1f only for this reason, the vol- 
umes of the Badminton Library, which, by the way, 
are carefully illustrated, are bound to become popular. 
N. Y. Herald. 


Cycling for Health and Pleasure, An Indispensable 
Guide to the Successful .Use of the Wheel. By 
Luther H. Porter, author of ‘‘ The Advantages of 
Cycling,’’ etc. Revised edition. Illustrated. 
195 pp. With appendix. 16mo, 30 cents; by 
mail, 37 cents. 

‘* Based on the author’s previous writings on the 
same subjects, principally on a volume bearing the 
same name which he published in 1890.’’ The prev- 
ious work is all rewritten and this is a new volume to 
all intents and purposes. It contains chapters on 
cycling for health, pedalling, accidents and minute 
direction and description in regard to each part of the 
machine. 


m Sesame. One hundred answers in rhyme to 
William Bellamy’s ‘‘ Century of Charades.’’ By 
Harlan H. Ballard. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 
cents. 

Mr. William Bellamy, of Dorchester, a year ago 
published a ‘‘ Century of Charades.’”’ In this volume 
Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, Librarian of the Berkshire 
Athenzeum, Pittsfield, Mass., has written answers in 
verse to each charade which are now published witha 
complimentary note by Mr. Bellamy. 


The Rules of Golf. Being the St. Andrews Rules for 
the game, codified and annotated. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, C. B., F. R. S., and W. Rutherford. 
114 pp. 16mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 63 cents. 

Most golf-players will agree that the laws of golf are 
in no very satisfactory condition. St. Andrews, it is 
true, furnishes a code which is generally accepted, 
but at least two important clubs, the Royal Wimbledon 
and the Royal Isle of Wight, play under a code or 
“use’’ of theirown. The St. Andrews code, more- 
over, though generally accepted as a standard, from 
which nevertheless many local deviations are per- 
mitted, is not very clearly nor very scientifically ar- 
ranged. Perhaps the time is approaching when it 
will be found expedient to revise and codify the 
standard laws of the game, as the laws of cricket and 
billiards have been codified, by some competent and 
representative authority. Towards this desirable end 
two well-known votaries of the game—Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer, C.B., F.R.S., and Mr. W. Rutherford, 
honorary secretary of the St. George’s Club, at Sand- 
wich—have made a valuable and timely advance by 
the publication of ‘‘ The Rules of Golf being the St. 
Andrews Rules for the game codified and annotated.’’ 
All golf-players will appreciate the labors of these two 
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commentators, who combine scientific precision and 
legal training with a sound knowledge of the game, 
London Times, 


FINE ARTS. 


A Text Book of the History of Archi'ec'ure. By A. D. F, 
Hamlin, A. M. Illustrated. Witha wlossary and 
index. 441 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

A succinct history of architecture fully illustrated, 
intended for use as a text book. 

See review. 

The Portfolio, John La Farge. Artist and Writer, 
Monographs on Artistic subjects. With many 
illustrations, issued periodically. No. 26, Apri, 
1896. By Cecilia Waern. 104 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, paper, $1.13; by mail, $1.24. 

A sympathetic and appreciative sketch of John La 
Farge, taking up his work in detail, canvass, mural 
painting, glass, etc., with numerous illustrations, 
some in color. The author has had access to unpub- 
lished journals, and the attempt is made to sketch 
the surroundings in which Mr. La Farge’s art has 
originated, as well as to describe his aims and pur- 
poses. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


A Practical Handbook on the Care and Management of 
Gas Engines, By G. Lieckfeld, C. E. authorized 
translation by G. Richmond, M E. With in- 
structions for running oil engines. Illustrated. 
103 pp. 16mo, 80 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

This translation has had added to it a chapter on oil 
engines. Some of the matter refers to gas engines 
of obsolete form and the only engines referred to are 
the ‘‘ Otto”’ and the ‘‘ Hornsby Akroyd.”’ 


A Treatise on Surveying. Comprising the Theory and 
the Practice. By William M. Gillespie, LL, D. 
Revised and enlarged by Cady Staley, Ph. D. 
Part I. Land Surveying and Direct Leveling. 
Illustrated. 551 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by maill, $2.11 

Gillespie’s ‘‘ Land Surveying ’”’ was first printed in 
1851, for the classes of the author in Union College. 
In 1855 it was published and became standard. 
‘* Leveling and Higher Surveying,’’ projected by Pro- 
fessor Gillespie was left unfinished at his death in 
1868, and completed by Mr. Cady Staley in 1870. The 
two volumes were united in 1877. The advance in 
the art and in the needs of technical schools has made 
it necessary to extend the second part, enlarging the 
work unduly. In the present volume, Part I, ‘‘ Land 
Surveying and Leveling’’ are treated, appendices 
giving the usual tables. The manual is brought down 
to date and has much on recent practice. 

American Grape Growing and Wine Making. By George 
Husmann. With several added chapters on the 
Grape Industries of California. Illustrated. Fourth 
edition. Revised and rewritten. 269 pp. In- 
dexed. i12mo, 80 cents; by mail, go cents. 

This new edition is practically almost an entirely 
new work. The complete management of the grape 
in the garden as well as in the most extensive vine- 
yards, from the planting of the vine to the harvesting 
of the fruit, is given in detail, according to what are 
now considered the best methods. 


Book of the China Painter, A Complete Guide for the 
Keramic Decorator. By I. Vance-Phillips. Prac- 
tical Papers on Special Branches of the Art by 
other experienced Teachers. Instructions for 
Underglaze Decorations and Glass Painting. 150 
illustrations in the text. Seven colored plates. 
311 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $2.25; by mail, $2.49. 

This manual follows the methods familiar in the 

Art Amateur. It opens with preliminary exerf- 

cises and instruction on the studio, colors, grounds, 

designs, etc., teaches monochrome decoration in 

‘Old Delft’ style, the use of gold, natural and con- 
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yentional treatment of flowers, fruit, landscape, fish, 
game, raised paste work, enamelling and jewelling. 
These are all described minutely in the hope of sup- 
lying the place of a teacher to the beginner. Washes 
in the style of water-color, instead of the minute work 
of Levrés and Dresden, are suggested. Colored illus- 
trations, sketches, etc., are given in large numbers 
with minute directions. 


Field-Book for Railroad Engineers, Circular and Para- 
bolic Curves, Turnouts, Vertical Curves, Level- 
ling, Computing Earth-Work, Transition Curves 
on new lines and applied to existing lines. To- 
gether with tables of Radii, Ordinates, Long 
Chords, Logarithms, Logarithmic and Natural 
Lines, Tangents, etc., and a Metric Curve table. 
By John B. Henck, A.M. Second revised edition. 
Illustrated. 312 pp. 12mo, leather, $1.90; by 
mail, $1.97. 

This first appeared in 1854 and was reissued in 1881. 
It is revised now for the second time. The table for 
curving rails (Table 1) has been enlarged, transition 
curves more fully treated, matters in the appendix 
transferred to the text and other like changes made. 


Naval Administration, The Constitution, Character, 
and Functions of the Board of Admiralty, and of 
the Civil Department it Directs. By Admiral Sir 
R. Vesey Hamilton, G. C. B. With illustrations. 
Royal Navy Handbooks. Edited by Commander 
Charles Napier Robinson, R.N. 214 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

This, the first volume of Messrs. Bell’s ‘‘ Royal 
Naval Handbooks,’’ is yet another indication of the 
interest which Englishmen are taking in the Navy. 
It might be said that the nation which produced 
Drake and Nelson never does forget its navy ; but, at 
present, naval matters are more in the air than usual. 
Admiral Vesey Hamilton’s little book comes there- 
fore at an opportune moment, for the public notions 
of naval administration are, it is to be feared, rather 
vague. A clear conception of the minor workings of 
the Board of Admiralty will be gained from a perusal 
of this work, written as it is by an expert. Moreover, 
such a handbook will bring home to people how much 
the efficiency of the navy is due to the competency 
of those who, in Mr. Gilbert’s words, ‘‘stick to their 
desk and never go to sea.’’ The volume is divided 
into three parts: Part One treating of the History and 
growth of the present system of administration ; 
Part Two of the various departments, from that of the 
Permanent Secretary to that of the Director of Naval 
Intelligence ; and Part Three of the general working 
of ‘the Admiralty Machine.’’ The style is clear and 
to the point, while in fullness andaccuracy the infor- 
mation is of course beyond criticism. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


The Mechanism of Men-of-War. Being a description 
of machinery to be found in Modern Fighting 
Ships. By Reginald C. Oldxnow. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Royal Navy Handbooks. Ed- 
ited by Commander Charles Napier Robinson, 
R.N. 286 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

_A compilation which after an historical and descrip- 

tive chapter, describes the engines of different war 

vessels, their auxiliary machinery and boilers. The 
turret machinery, shot-lifts, electrical apparatus, etc., 
is not discussed. 


The Mystery of Handwriting. A handbook of Gra- 
phology. By J. Harington Keene (‘‘ Grapho’’). 
Profusely illustrated by the author, and with 
autographs of celebrated persons. Oblong quarto, 
155 pp. $150; by mail, $1 65. 

How ‘‘Grapho’’ succeeded in making such won- 
derful analyses of character from the study of the 
handwriting is no longer a secret He has explained 
it all in ‘‘ The Mystery of Handwriting: a Handbook 
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of Graphology ;’’ but it is doubtful if the closest 
student of it will ever attain the success of Mr Keene, 
for he probably never knew himself exactly how 
much was due to unconscious intuition and how much 
to conscious knowledge But all outside this psychol- 
ogical mystery, all that came from Mr. Keene’s obser- 
vation and experience, is here presented in clear, 
concise, practical form, and the student must be dull 
indeed who cannot in a short time be able at least to 
gain a general knowledge of the unknown writer ofa 
letter N.Y. World. 


ANATOMY. 


Text-Book of Comparative Anatomy. By Dr Arnold 
Lang Translated into English by Henry M. 
Bernard, M.A., and Matilda Bernard Part II. 
lliustrated. 618 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.95; by 
mail, $5 18 

The second volume of this translation appears four 
years after the first This, the translators mention, 
is due partly to delay in the issue of the third and 
fourth divisions of the German work of which it is 
composed, and partly to increased difficulty in trans- 
lating The translation has been carefully revised by 
several specialists. The volume is composed of two 
very long chapters (VII and VIII.) dealing with 

‘*Mollusca’’ and ‘‘ Echinodermata.’’ These are really 

comprehensive treatises on the group with which 

they deal. It illustrates the extent to which special- 
ism has gone when the remark can be made, as it is 
by the translators, that there are probably few zoolo- 
gist who have attempted to make a special study of 
two such heterogeneous phyla as the Mollusca and 
Echinodermata The greater number of the illustra- 
tions—which are very numerous and well-executed— 
were drawn by the author’s own hand The subject- 
matter is taken entirely from original sources. The 
origin of the illustrations is everywhere given, and 
there is an extensive bibliography By comparing the 
text with the illustrations, and by consulting the 
literature, anyone who is interested in the history of 
research can determine how any question stands in 
relation to the work that has been done upon it. 
London Speaker. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A Primary Reader. Old-time Stories, Fairy Tales and 
Myths Retold by Children. By E. Louise Smythe. 
Illustrated. 136 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
49 cents 

This admirable reading book gives myths, fairy- 
tales and Hans Andersen’s stories, etc., in the language 
in which they were retold by children. The selection, 
text and illustrations are all good 


A Woman of Sense, and a Hair-Powder Plot. Two 
English plays intended for translation into 
French, with grammatical, idiomatic and dramatic 
notes. By Alfred Hennequin, Ph.D., author of 
“The Art of Play-writing,’ etc. 45 pp. I2mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Two liberal adaptations from French plays, intended 
for re-translation into French. With numerous notes 
on idioms, etc 


An Object Lesson in History. An historical exercise 
for school exhibitions. By Emma Shaw Col- 
claugh. The Practical Teachers’ Library. Vol. I, 
No Io. 24 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents postpaid. 

A school dialogue in which the visit of a class to 

Boston is narrated, with extracts of poems, etc. 


Arbor Day Program, No.I. For mixed grades. By 
Alice M. Kellogg, author of ‘‘ How to Celebrate 
Arbor Day in the School-Room,”’ ‘‘ New Fancy 
Drills and Marches,’’ etc. 24 pp. I2mo, paper, 
10 cents postpaid. 

This program includes verse, music, etc., arranged 
in a regular order. 
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Froebel’s Occupations. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith. The Republic of Child- 
hood. 313 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

The second part of the exposition of ‘‘ The Repub- 
lic of Childhood,”’ is concerned with Froebel’s Occupa- 
tions, in which the authors, after a preliminary 
consideration of the kindergarten gifts and occupa- 
tions as a whole, go on to describe the underlying 
motives and the practical applications of the different 
exercises, such as perforating, sewing, drawing, 
paper-work, clay-modelling and sand-work. The 
value of the book, like that of the one preceding it 
on ‘‘ Froebel’s Gifts,’’ is not so much in the details it 
gives concerning methods, as in the explanation it 
affords of the spirit of Froebel’s teachings, and its 
enforcement of the great truth that the kindergarten 
occupations are only useful as they ‘‘ afford full and 
free development for creative self-activity, for the 
expression of the inner life of the child.’’ Indeed, 
emphasis is laid upon the assertion that the kinder- 

arten materials, if not rightly used, may be a source 
of absolute harm rather than of benefit. To show 
the teacher what the right use is, and to make clear 
the fundamental principles upon which that use is 
based, is the object of this work, and it has the 
inspiration of strong personal enthusiasm to give it 
significance. Boston Beacon. 


Mother Nature’s Festival, An exercise suitable for 
primary grades of public schools. Compiled and 
arranged by Mrs. S. E. Ware. The Practical 
Teachers’ Library. Vol. I., No. 9. 23 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 

A ‘‘masque,’’ as it would have once been called, 
being a school exercise carrying nature through the 
year made up of retreats, for the most part from the 
esser makers of verse, with music and directions as 
to costume, business, etc. 


Picture-Work. For teachers and mothers. By Walter 
L. Harvey, Ph. D. New Education in the Church 
series, No. 3. 91 pp. I2mo, paper, 30 cents, 
postpaid. 

By ‘‘Picture-work’’ is meant the use of stories, 
illustrations, objects and pictures in teaching In- 
stances are given, practical specimens recounted, 
directions furnished and a list of books on these 
methods presented. The book is a little oppressed 
with the importance of its subject. 


School Recreations and Amusements, A companion 
volume to King’s ‘‘ School Interests and Duties,”’ 
prepared especially for Teacher’s Reading Cir- 
cles. By Charles W. Mann, A. M. Illustrated. 
352 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


‘‘The book is based upon two ideas. First, that 
the surroundings and the various elements of school- 
life should accord as closely as possible with the needs 
of the unfolding nature and the growing ability of the 
child and that they should be a source of constant and 
increasing pleasures to the pupil. Second, that 
school-life is a period in which the training of youths 
should possess harmony, unity and completeness, 
including not only instruction in school-life but much 
of nature of social life and of physical culture.’? The 
volume contains moving exercises, beautifying the 
school-room, singing, geographical recreations, gym- 
nastic recreations, drills, cycling, boating, historical 
recreations, outdoor amusements, school composi- 
tions, exhibitions, debates, easy experiments in 
physics and chemistry and reading circle work. 


Standard Recitations by Best Authors, A Choice Col- 
lection of Beautiful Compositions carefully com- 
piled for School, Lyceum, Parlor, and oth 
Entertainments. By Frances P. Sullivan. No. 43: 
48 pp. I2mo, paper, Io cents, postpaid. 
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Standard Recitations by Best Authors, A Choice Collec- 
lection of Beautiful Compositions carefully com- 
piled for School, Lyceum, Parlor, and other 
Entertainments. By Frances P. Sullivan. No. 44. 
48 pp. I2mo, paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

Each of these has about eight short selections by 
current poets, most of the verse being from news- 
papers and periodicals, and all of it ‘‘ popular.’ 


ESSAYS. 


On the Art of Living Together. By Robert F. Horton, 
M.A.,D.D. 105 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 
cents. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert F. Horton, impressed with the 
fact that men and women seldom are taught in child- 
hood the art of living in the same house with other 
people, has undertaken to assist the acquisition of that 
kind of education by writing a book which he calls 
‘On the Art of Living Together.’’ It is not alone 
true that this art is not taught to children, but even 
our language stands without a word to express that 
condition of being. The Greeks, however, with the 
advance they had made in the humanities, had such a 
word. Dr. Horton considers the subject in four 
aspects—living together in the family, in circum- 
stances beyond our control, as husband and wife, and 
in other conditions according to choice. The book is 

ractical and in the main to the point. ‘‘ The only 

oundation,’’ he says, ‘‘of a successful life together, 
even as married people, is not, as poets have figured, 
love, but duty.’’ Love may be the beautiful palace 
of delight, but the rock on which it is built is duty. 
Dr. Horton cites Samuel Johnson’s ‘little household 
of sour and querulous people, who showed little 
gratitude and often embittered his days,’’ as historic 
and inspiring. He calls it an ‘‘ exquisite household” 
and ‘‘a more lasting monument to Johnson than the 
great dictionary.’’ All of the dictionary save the 
noble and pathetic preface has been superseded, but 
that household no one has superseded. WV. Y. Z7imes. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Popular Telescopic Astronomy. How to make a 2-inch- 
telescope, and what tosee with it. By A. Fowler, 
A.R.C.S., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 77 pp. 12mo, 
45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

‘* Popular Telescopic Astronomy,’’ by A. Fowler, is 

a little book that contains within its 78 pages a great 

deal of rudimentary information for those who are 

just beginning to observe the stars. It also gives 
practical instruction for making a two-inch telescope, 
through which most of the ‘larger beauties of the 

celestial scenery ’’ may be studied to advantage. A 

chapter giving the names of the principal stars and 

constellations, with the means of identifying them, 
adds interest to the work. Philadelphia Times. 


LITERATURE, 


Adventures in Criticism, By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
408 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A. T. Quiller-Couch’s volume of papers entitled 
‘‘ Adventures in Criticism ’’ contains some incisive 
articles, conspicuously those on Chaucer, Burns, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Kinglake and Zola. There 
is a certain nicety of phrase which stamps ‘‘Q.”’ as 
distinctively as a critic as it handicaps him somewhat 
as a novelist. Philadelphia Press. 
In Jail with Charles Dickens, With interesting 

description of Newgate Without, Newgate Within, 
Fleet Prison, Marshalsea, King’s Bench, New 
York Tombs and Philadelphia Bastile. By Alfred 
Trumble. Folding plate of the Burning of old 
Newgate together with views of New York Tombs 
and Philadelphia Bastile, specially drawn for this 
work from photographs. Igo pp. I2mo, gocents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

The author owes to Dickens’s books many very strong 
passages of description, which he quotes at length. 
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He also obtained much information from a personal 

inspection of some of the prisons, and is indebted to 

the old English chronicles. ‘Publishers’ Weekly. 

Selections from Lucian. Translated by Demarchas 
Clariton Brown. 149 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.09. 

Contains ‘‘Charon,’’ ‘‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’’ 
“Simon,’’ ‘‘ The Cock’’ and ‘‘ Iharo Manippus ; or, 
Above the Clouds.’’ The translation is somewhat 
literal. 

Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia, and the Garden of 
Cyrus, Edited by the late W. A. Greenhill, M. D. 
With a frontispiece. Golden’ Treasury series. 
208 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents. 

Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘‘ Hydriotaphia’’ and ‘‘ The 
Garden of Cyrus’’ form the most recent volume of 
the ‘‘Golden Treasury Series.’’ Students of the 
‘“‘Religio Medici’’ will regret tolearn that Dr. Green- 
hill, who edited with abundant knowledge and schol- 
arly care the best modern edition of that famous book, 
died when he was engaged over the final pages of this 
critical edition of two of the less known works of the 
Norwich mystic and physician. The ‘‘ Hydriotaphia ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Garden of Cyrus’’ were published together 
in a small octavo volume in the year 1658, when Sir 
Thomas Browne, then in his fifty-third year, had been 
settled for more than a score of years in the practice 
of the healing art at Norwich. ‘‘ The ‘ Hydriotaphia’ 
has taken its place as an English classic, unique in its 
subject, and full of charm in the way in which that 
cose is handled. ‘‘The Garden of Cyrus’ is not so 


well known, and contains less of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
characteristic'writing ; but the elaborate learning with 
which the curious question is pursued has not failed 
to attract the lovers of quaint and recondite law.’’ 
The latter remark is true as regards the author’s con- 
temporaries and students of the present age, but 
almost through the entire course of the eighteenth 


century these examples of Browne’s ‘‘ philosophic 
calm and old-world learning ’’ were neglected by all 
but a few curious scholars. At the beginning of the 
present century Hazlitt seems to have been repelled 
by Sir Thomas Browne’s method of approaching the 
great problems which he handled ; but Charles Lamb 
was of another mind, and made no secret of his ap- 
preciation. There are copious critical and explana- 
tory notes in this charming reprint, as well as a list of 
editions and an adequate glossary. London Speaker. 
The Bible in Spain; or, the Journeys, Adventures, and 
i ents of an Englishman in an Attempt to 
Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula, By George 
Borrow. A new edition, with notes and a glos- 
sary by Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A., author of ‘A 
History of Spain,” etc. In two volumes. With 
maps and engravings. 411, 426 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $3.20 ; by mail, $3.43. 

There are gratifying signs of a revival of public in- 
terest in the picturesque writings of Borrow. These 
two volumes are all that need;be desired—well-printed 
and becomingly bound ; and at the end of the second 
volume is to be found a most useful and excellent 
glossary, containing a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation about Spanish oaths and gipsy lore, and cog- 
nate matters of the true Borrovian flavor. The charm 
of the whole book abides, nor can time ever stale it. 
Its faults and imperfections are the faults and imper- 
fections of the great writers and not the small ones. 
It is careless and uneven—but a spirit stirs through 
all its pages, the spirit of manhood and adventure. 

London Speaker. 

The Epic of the Fall of Man. A Comparative Study of 

Cedmon, Dante and Milton. By S. Humphreys 

Gurteen, M.A., LL. D., author of ‘‘ The Arthurian 

Epic,’’ etc. Illustrated. 449 pp. and notes. 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

Canon Gurteen modestly claims attention for his 
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scholarly work as a mere study of ‘‘ one niche in the 
sacred literature of England.’’ But it is much more 
in the breadth of its view and the critical appreciation 
of its subject. If it is not, as it does not pretend to 
be, a dissertation on the language of the Anglo-Saxons, 
or on their metrical system, or a discursus on the 
many interesting questions which have been raised 
and discussed, both in England and Germany, in ref- 
erence to Czdmon’s poem and Milton’s epic, its 
range is at least wider than its author announces. The 
luminous study of the ‘‘Inferno”’ sheds new light on 
the Anglo-Saxon texts, and the interested reader can- 
not fail to come from the perusal of the work witha 
fresh wonder at the precocity of Caedmon, and an en- 
larged admiration for the genius of Milton. 
Philadelphia Press. 


The Puppet-Booth, Twelve Plays. By Henry B. 
Fuller, author of ‘‘ The Chatelaine of LaTrinité,’’ 
etc. 212 pp. I12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

In this book Mr. Fuller enters a field which has not 
been occupied by any American writer. ‘‘The Pup- 
pet-Booth ’’ contains twelve highly imaginative plays, 
each confined to a single act. They are powerful and 
striking, filled with humor and with much of the 
weirdness of Maeterlinck, and they are so interesting 
that the person who begins the book will not leave it 
until he has read the twelve plays. One is obviously 
a parody on Ibsen, and another a sly hit at Weyman 
and Anthony Hope. Those who liked Mr. Fuller’s 
earlier work will enjoy especially this new volume. 


The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. Edited b 
James Chalmers, Ph. D., LL. D. Illustrated. 
386 pp. 12mo, 60 cents, postpaid. 

The editor of this volume well says in his preface, 

‘* One of the highest literary services which teachers 
and parents can perform for American youth is to in- 
culcate a just appreciation of American authors and 
of American literature.’’ Among all our American 
writers none is more conspicuous for purity of 
thought and beauty of language than Washington 
Irving. While his style is somewhat more ornate and 
elaborate than the terse, tense, nervous phraseology 
of to-day, there is something irresistible in his gentle 
satire, his easy, graceful delineations of people and 
places, which afford rest and relief to the mind. The 
present edition is supplied with explanatory notes 
that make clear such allusions as have become slightly 
obscure, and give interesting points of information 
concerning various incidents or characters. 


The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Edited by Alexander 
Tille. Vol. XI. The Case of Wagner; The Twi- 
light of the Idols; Nietzsche Contra Wagner. 
Translated by Thomos Common. 351 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

The author, now emeritus professor of the Univer- 
sity of Bale, is one of the most conspicuous represen- 
tatives of that movement of contemporary opinion to 
which Huxley gave the name of New Reformation. 
His influence among the learned and curious through- 
out Europe, and in the centres of philosophical 
thought in this country, is great and growing. The 
present volume contains the chapters on the ‘‘ Case 
of Wagner,’’ ‘‘ Nietzsche Contra Wagner,’’ ‘‘ The 
Twilight of the Idols’’ and ‘‘ The Antichrist,’’ an 
essay towards a criticism of Christianity. 

Ph iladelph ta Bulletin. 


‘Topical Notes on American Authors. By Lucy Tappan. 
334 pp. I2mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 

An important element in the study of any literature 
is a good general knowledge of those who have pro- 
duced it. The charm of every prominent author’s 
work lies much in his personality, and we must of 
necessity study both the man and his writings. Not 
only biographical facts, but the circumstances which 
gave rise to an author’s works, and the estimates 
formed of him and of them by literary critics—all are 
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important if we would read books with understanding 
and appreciation. It is just this service which the 
author of ‘‘ Topical Notes ’’ has performed. She has 
given the quintessence of much valuable study and 
research, a genuine multum in parvo, in her bright, 
clear, compact volume. The extracts given serve to 
whet the appetite for more; the topical outline of life 


is wonderfully crisp, entertaining, and instructive; , 


and the notes embody a vast store of delightful infor- 
mation, critical comments, and helpful suggestions. 
Odd bits of personal history, bright sayings of the 
author and his friends, brief, pointed criticisms, de- 
light one on every page. The most indifferent stu- 
dent cannot help being won toa live interest in the 
authors whose characteristics are thus aptly set forth 


SHAKESPEARE, 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of As You Like It. Edited, with 
notes by Homer B. Sprague, A. M., Ph. D. With 
suggestions and plans for study, topics for essays, 
etc. Witha portrait. 135 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
48 cents, postpaid. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. With pre- 
face, glossary, etc. By Israel Gollancz, M. A. 
With a frontispiece. The Temple Shakespeare. 
159 pp. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 4o cents. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Titus Andronicus, With pre- 
face, glossary, etc. By Israel Gollancz, M. A. With 
a frontispiece. The Temple Shakespeare. 126 pp. 
16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

These surprisingly inexpensive editions are well 
printed, have the Cambridge text, a well-conceived 
introduction as to origins, editions, etc., and a glos- 
ary. 


FOLK-LORE. 
What They Say In New England. A Book of Signs, 


Sayings and Superstitions collected by Clifton 
Johnson, author of ‘‘ The New England Country,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 263 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Johnson has gathered and given in the language 
in which he received them the odd sayings, rhymes, 
and superstitions which are or have been current in 
New England. The volume was begun with the idea 
of collecting for private entertainment the remnants 
of folk-lore which are in constant use in many New 
England households. For convenience the matter is 
classified under numerous headings, such as money, 
luck, warts, tea-grounds, snakes, love and sentiment, 
weather, etc., each of which is introduced by an ap- 
propriate design. Publishers’ Weekly. 


POETRY. 


An Oaten Pipe. By James B. Kenyon. The Fleur-de- 
Lis Poets. 133 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 

84 cents. 
The fifth of the ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lis Edition ’’of our new 
poets, ‘‘ An Oaten Pipe,’’ does not challenge admira- 


tion for anything especially bright and clever. 
N.Y. World. 


Arrows of Song. Second edition. Ilo pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

The ‘‘ Arrows of Song’’ have, it is to be feared, 
little chance of striking home to the heart of any 
man. They are heavy and blunt. The verse is too 
often blank. The sentiments are moral beyond what 
can be borne by man; the author’s good intentions 
are so painfully manifest that one sighs as one reads 
to think that one dare not give him a word of encour- 
agement. But the tide of valueless verse rides high, 
and the only word we can give to the author of 
‘‘Arrows of Song’’ is the reply given by the child- 
editor of the schoolpaper to the school’s small singer: 
‘* You are very poetical, perhaps, but we are sorry to 

ay it won’t do.”’ London Atheneum. 


NEWS. 


Lyrics of Earth. By Archibald Lampman. 56 pp. 
I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 
Nature poems full of delicate impression and care- 
ful description written in much love and affection for 
mother earth. 


Mythology in Rhyme. By M. Morton Ayars. 63 pp. 
I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 

‘‘Mythology in Rhyme,’’ by M. Morton Ayars, is, 
as the title indicates, a versified form of some phases 
of the old myths. No attempt has been made to 
cover the whole field, but judicious selections have 
been made from some of its most distinctive parts— 
such as the Muses, the Graces, the Fates, the Furies, 
etc. The author is understood to be a Philadelphia 
lady. She knows the subject well, and versifies with 
smoothness. Many readers, we have no question, will 
reread the old fables with pleasure in this poetical 
shape. Various brief but helpful notes are appended 
to the little volume. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Soul and Sense. By Hannah Parker Kimball. 89 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents ; postpaid. 
Poems of sentiment, transcendental speculation and 
nature observation, written with much earnestness. 


Sunshine and Shadow. By Caroline Edwards Prentiss, 
author of ‘‘ Fleeting Thoughts,’’ etc. Full ooze 
calf, gilt top. 175 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.15. 

The Collected Poems of S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., LL. D., 
author of ‘‘ Hephzibah Guinness,’’ etc. 353 pp, 
with notes. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

This is a complete collection of Dr. Mitchell’s 
poems. It includes the dramatic poems “ Phili 
Vernon, ‘‘ Francis Drake,’’ ‘‘The Cup of Youth,” 
etc., as wellas the miscellaneous and occasional verse. 
These poems were previously scattered through sev- 
eral volumes, published by different houses, and their 
appearance now in one volume will be welcomed by 
all admirers of the literary work of the famous Phila- 
delphia physician. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by 
William Knight. Voll. and II. With two por- 
traits. The Eversley series. 337-438 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10 each; by mail, $1.24. 

All students and lovers of Wordsworth will be glad 
to have his complete works in the beautiful and handy 
‘*Rversley Series.’’ There are to be sixteen volumes 
in all, eight of which will be devoted to the poems, 
the remainder being made up of prose works, letters, 
and journals, and the life of the poet. Prof. Knight’s 
is emphatically an edition for students, and these, we 
think, will find it the fullest in point of information 
ever offered to the British public. Nothing, indeed, 
that editorial knowledge and sagacity could suggest 
has been left undone, but there are no superfluous 
notes. Between the years 1882 and 1886 Mr. Pater- 
son, of Edinburgh, published a Library Edition of 
Wordsworth’s poems, edited by Professor Knight; 
but the present edition is not a reprint of that eleven- 
volume issue. Much of the editorial material has 
necessarily been repeated, but it has been ‘revised, 
corrected, and readjusted,’’ some errors have been 
removed, several thousands of new notes added, and 
many of the old ones recast. ‘‘The changes of text 
introduced by Wordsworth,’’ we are told, ‘‘ into the 
successive editions of his poems, have all been re- 
vised ; new readings—derived from many MS. sources 
—have been added ; while the chionological order of 
the poems has, in several instances, been changed, in 
the light of fresh evidence.’’ In the ‘ Eversley” 
edition the poemsare arranged in chronological order, 
not of publication but of composition, the changes 
made by Wordsworth in successive editions are given 
in footnotes with dates, the notes dictated by the poet 
to Miss Fenwick are printed in full, several complete 
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poems not given elsewhere will be included in Vol- 

ume VIII.;and a bibliography and life are added. 

These features of the 1882-86 edition are retained in 

the present issue. London Publishers’ Circular. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By S. T. Coleridge. 
With a portrait. Eclectic English classics. 41 pp. 
12mo, 22 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 

The editor gives a long introduction, with a sketch 
of the author’s life, a critical lecture on the ‘‘ Rime,’’ 
and a treatise on poetry in general. It is a useful 
book to put into the hands of advanced classes in 
English in an academic course. 

: New Orleans Picayune. 
The Road to Castaly. By Alice Brown 7opp. I2mo, 
$1 00 postpaid. 

Miss Brown’s title suggests Mr Bunner’s lovely 
‘““ Way to Arcady,’’ but there is no suggestion of bor- 
rowing. Miss Brown’s title poem does not resemble 
Mr. Bunner’s in any respect, and this, it must be 
understood, is not intended to be derogatory to the 
lady’s verse. On the contrary, she writes very welland 
has a fair right to a respectable position amdng our 
small army of minor singers who have literary cul- 
ture, taste, skill, fancy, sentiment and many other 
good qualities. Miss Brown’s verse displays an inter- 
esting enthusiasm and a pleasing melody. Sometimes 
it is a trifle rhapsodical, and not infrequently it runs 
to obscurity. Itis unfortunate that so many poets 
seek to replace high imagination, which is always 
clear, with vagueness and mystery. But the fault is 
so common that Miss Brown can be blamed only for 
not rising above the averagé when she writes thus: 

We are the warders of the middle world, 

Where ripples breathe with blossomy edges curled, 

Like frostwork over lambent emeralds set, 

Or changeful light from beauty’s coronet. 

N. Y. Times. 
Undertones. By Madison Cawein, Oaten Stop Series 
III. 65 pp. 16mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

There are clever word arrangements here, quaint 
imaginings and a certain dreamy effusiveness which 
forms the stock in trade of the great body of the 
poets of the day. Hartford Post. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 

For King or Country. A Story of the American Revo- 
lution. By James Barnes. Illustrated. 269 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 23. 

This is a story for young readers, and recounts the 
adventures of twin brothers who are brought up, just 
prior to the Revolution, in an American Tory family. 
George and William Frothingham were twins and 
constantly mistaken for each other. This led to 
many remarkable adventures when George volun- 
teered in the Continental army, and William entered 
.the British army. A story specially suited for boys. 
The description of the old ‘‘ Sugar-House’’ prison in 
New York and of the secret patriot societies in the 
city while under British rule—both historical—are of 
especial interest. Publishers’ Weekly. 
Marcella Grace. By Rosa Mulholland, author of ‘‘ The 

Wild Birds of Killeevy,’’ etc. New, illustrated 
edition. 358 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

_ This novel of Irish life first appeared in England 

in 1886 and turns on a criminal trial, sentence, etc. 

The Earle’s Granddaughter. By Brenda, author of 
““Froggy’s Little Brother,’ etc. Illustrated. 
416 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

A reprint of an English semi-religious story of life 
from ‘‘ castle’’ to ‘‘ fisherman’s hut’’ on the coast of 
the North Sea. The story is long; but it has many 
pictures of local and folk life. 


FICTION.: : 

A Beautiful Fiend ; or, Through the Fire. By Mrs. Em- 
ma D. E N. Southworth, author of ‘‘ Fair Play,”’ 
‘““How He Won Her,’”’ etc. American series. 
452 pp. 12mo, paper} 20 cents ; by mail 25 cents. 
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This story which first appeared in 1873, opens with 
asentence for murder and has its scene laid in the 
south. 

A Bride from the Desert. By Grant Allen, author of 
‘*The Woman Who Did.’ 192 pp. 12mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

‘*A Bride from the Desert’’ is a little book by 
Grant Allen, containing the story which gives the 
book its title and two others The first story is full of 
bloody incident dealing with shipwreck and massacre 
off the Arabian coast. Hartford Post. 


A Faithful Traitor, By Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 
author of ‘‘ My Pretty Jane,’’ etc. 298 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

A novel of English upper-class society, not too 
upper-class, just upper-class enough. A young mar- 
ried woman, a young unmarried woman, a nice young 
man who manages not to ‘‘catch her to his breast ”’ 
until the last page of the last chapter, partly because 
he does the wrong thing and partly because there are 
others. 

A Gentleman’s Gentleman. Being certain pages from 
the Life and Strange Adventures of Sir Nicolas 
Steele, Bart., as related by his Valet, Hildebrand 
Bigg. Edited by Max Pemberton, author of 
‘* The Sea Wolves,”’ etc. 245 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02 

This book reads like a succession of studies pre- 
pared for the full biography of Sir Nicolas Steele, 
Bart. He is evidently a most glorious scoundrel, but 
some of the stories about him are almost unneces- 
sarily vague and unfinished. The first story, for 
example, is not satisfactory as it stands; the vague- 
ness does not add to the effect, and one feels that 
there is more that ought to betold. Again, one is 
extremely curious to know what the real cause of 
Lord Heresford’s animosity against the baronet was— 

erhaps Mr. Pemberton will supply this information 
ina second volume of reminiscences. On the other 
hand, there are some adventures, complete in them- 
selves, which are vastly thrilling, such as those of the 
opium den and of the Great White Diamond. One of 
the chief merits of the book, however, is the method 
of the narrative by the confidential valet and accom- 
plice, Hildebrand Bigg. The manner in which he 
enters into all his master’s plans, and even suggests 
some of his villainies, and at the same time is always 
perfectly respectful, and brushes his clothes no whit 
the worse, is described with delightful humor 

London Atheneum. 

A Hidden Chain. By Dora Russell, author of ‘‘A 
Country Sweetheart,’’ ‘‘ His Will and Hers,’’ etc. 
Globe Library. 358 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; 
by mail, 21 cents. 

Objection is made by the publishers, Rand and 
McNally, Chicago, to the term a ‘‘cheap reprint’’ 
applied to this novel in May Book NEws. The book 
is both ‘‘cheap’”’ and a ‘“‘reprint’’ having first 
appeared in this country in 1892. It is also copyright 
(1892 and 1896) and appears simultaneously in this 
country and in England. 

A King and a Few Dukes, A Romance. By Robert 
W. Chambers, author of ‘‘ The King in Yellow,”’ 
etc. 363 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Here isa book without a weak or uninteresting 
character—each strong in its individuality and so 
placed that while its strength is never lost sight of, it 
only tends the more to emphasize the others. In the 
groupings it might be compared with the paintings of 
a great artist—one to whom no detail is too insignifi- 
cant, and who by his perfect work pleases without 
studied effect, and satisfies without effort. No 
superior fiction has appeared in months—not even 
from any of those who to-day and during the imme- 
diate past hold and have held the reading public with 
their delightful tales. It is a charming love story, 
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attractively told in a way that is essentially Mr. 
Chambers’s own. If the story were entirely elim- 
inated from the book, and nothing left but Mr. 
Chambers s description of the woods, mountains, and 
valleys, amid which he has placed his characters, there 
would be sufficient to commend his work. 

NN. ¥. Temes. 
A Mountain Woman. By Elia W. Peattie, 251 pp. 

12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Of the stories in this collection, three, ‘‘ A Mountain 
Woman,”’ ‘‘ The Three Johns ”’ and ‘‘ A Resuscitation ’’ 
have appeared in Harper’s Weekly, ‘‘Jim Lancy’s 
Waterloo ’’ in the Cosmopolitan, ‘‘ A Michigan Man ”’ 
in Lippincott’s and ‘’ Up the Gulch”’ in 7wo Tales. 
Two others, ‘‘ Two Pioneers ’’ and ‘‘ A Lady of Yester- 
day’’ are new. They are stories of American life, 
sharply etched with a pen. 

A New Note. By Ella MacMahon, author of “A 
Modern Man,’’ etc, Illustrated by Willard Bonte. 
345 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.06. Paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 4o cents. 

The story of a girl, the daughter of a prominent 
English politician, who becomes a professional violin- 
ist, and achieves a modest success; she afterwards 
composes an opera, which has a great success. From 
her childhood she has been loved by a man, who, 
though not brilliant, isa gentleman. She:throws him 
over for atenor, with a foreign name, who sings the 
chief réle in her opera; this tenor proving to be a 
man with a very bad past and utterly devoid of prin- 
ciple. Publishers’ Weekly. 
A Rogue’s Daughter. By Adeline Sergeant, author of 

‘*Out of Due Season,’’ etc. 320 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 

Miss Sergeant’s latest story is very modern indeed, 
for it deals with matters that have lately attracted or 
perhaps still are attracting wide attention. Mr. Julius 
Vansittart was director and secretary of a mining 
company, called The El Dorado. Of course he lived 
in magnificent style—Clapham was the favored 
spot—and just as naturally he was regarded by his 
neighbors and friends as the very pink of respect- 
ability. There is therefore a general shock when 
he suddenly disappears, among those who are most 
surprised being his own son and daughter. Both 
have strict notions of honor, and the disgrace for a 
time overwhelms them. Changing their name, they 
remove to another part of London, where they 
obtained situations, Delia as companion to an old lady, 
and Dick as an inferiorclerk. In her new home Delia 
meets her brother’s old master, Mr. Cyprian Harcourt, 
who presently marries her, not knowing that she is 
his late clerk’s sister- She warns her husband that 
there is a secret in her family history ; but such is his 
faith in her uprightness and purity that he declines to 
listen to any explanation. By and by, however, he 
discovers that she is Vansittart’s daughter, and is so 
angry and disgusted that he proposes a separation. 
But this is happily averted, and all comes right in the 
end, in the good old-fashioned way of romance. With- 
out being in any way remarkable, the story is distinctly 
readable. Delia is a charming character and her com- 
panions in joy and tribulation are also presented with 
no little skill. London Publishers’ Circular. 


A Strange, Sad Comedy. By Molly Elliot Seawell, 
author of ‘‘ The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,”’ 
etc. With a frontispiece. 281 pp. I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

Begins in Virginia immediately after the war in 
1864. In 1874 the story reopensin Newport. An old 
Virginia gentleman and his delightful grand-daughter 
are the unsophisticated students of American artificial 
society life as lived at Newport. The scene again 
shifts south and the ‘‘strange sad comedy’’ is played 
between a most eccentric hypochondriac anda French 
adventuress. Especially brings out the freedom and 
perfect modesty of well-bred Southern girls as com- 


pared with the acquired manners of recently enriched 

New Yorkers. Publishers’ Weekly, 

A Three-Stranded Yarn. The Wreck of the Lady 
Emma. By W. Clark Russell. The Enterprise 
series, 517 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents ; by mail, 
20 cents. 

A Village Drama. By Vesta S. Simmons, author of 
‘*Green Tea,’’ etc. The ‘‘Unknown”’ Library, 
199 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 42 cents. i 

‘*A Village Drama,’’ purports to be a story of life 
in some small place in California. Its characters are 
vulgar, mean, narrow-minded, shallow creatures. 

: N. Y. Worid., 

A Winning Hazard. By Mrs. Alexander, author of 
‘*The Wooing O’t,’’ etc. 270 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

A quiet, unsensational story of struggling, middle- 
class life in London. The characters are an elderly 
impoverished Irish gentleman and his two attractive 
daughters, who come to London, seeking a means of 
living. One of the daughters uses a little deception 
in obtaining it, which turns out ‘‘a winning hazard.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

An Art Failure. A Story of the Latin Quarter as It Is, 
By John W. Harding. Illustrations by William 
Hofacker. 209 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 
cents. 

Charles Burroughs, son of a wealthy New Yorker, 
having some talent and the aspirations of an artist, 
begins a course of study in Paris ; his father, however, 
being dissatisfied with young Burrough’s life, recalls 
him to America, making his return dependent on dis- 
inheritance. Preferring an artist’s career, Charles 
defies Burroughs senior and stays in Paris, where an 
episode of love and the rejection of his favorite pic- 
ture help dispel his illusions. Publishers’ Weekly. 
An Engagement. By Sir Robert Peel. With frontis- 

piece by E. Frederick. 160 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 43 cents. 

Sir Robert Peel, in his contribution to the ‘‘ Acme 
Library,’’ achieves a kind of distinction by choosing 
no novel scenery and by contenting himself with sim- 
ple materials for a plot. ‘‘An Engagement ’”’ is by 
no means a bad example of the art of telling a story. 
It is written in an easy style, not without humor ; the 
story goes right on, and the author does not allow 
himself the luxury dear to beginners of offering re- 
flections or discussing problems. He brings his little 
tale to an end simply and yet ingeniously. 

London Atheneum. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. By Mrs Hungerford (‘‘ The 
Duchess’’), author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,”’’ etc. 210 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

This story first appeared three years ago in No. 311 
of Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Adam Johnstone’s Son. By F. Marion Crawford, author 
of ‘‘Saracinesca,’’ etc. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 281 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 24. 

See review. 

Broken Links, A Love Story. By Mrs. Alexander, 
author of ‘‘ The Snare of the Fowler,’”’ etc. Cas- 
sell’s Union Square Library. 327 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

An Englishman of means and position in wild early 
life marries an adventuress. She is supposed to be 
burned in a hotel accident. He marries a nice girl. 
The two while perfectly civil, cease to love. Wife 
No. I reappears. Her life gives the husband a 
divorce. He offers this nice girl a remarriage. What 
will she do? Published in 1894 and now republished. 
Chronicles of Martin Hewitt. By Arthur Morrison, au- 

thor of ‘‘ Tales of Mean Streets,’’ etc. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. 267 pp. 12m0, 
75 cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 

‘‘ Chronicles of Martin Hewitt’’ will suit the taste 

of any one who likes deteetive stories, for they are 
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well devised and written, in the style which has become 
thoroughly familiar to the reader of such tales. 
Hewitt is an adept in the methods of Holmes; his art 
is the application of common sense applied to minute 
details, and trained into quickness and infallibility by 
assiduous practice. The framework of Mr. Morrison’s 
chronicles is perhaps needlessly reminiscent of that 
employed by some of the chroniclers who have pre- 
ceded him; the fact that the inane Watson revives 
in the inaner Brett only strengthens the likeness 
between Sherlock and his shadow Martin. These 
stories are clever and readable, but.one would have 
preferred a new departure in the ingenuities of detec- 
tion. London Atheneum. 
Cinderella and Other Stories. By Richard Harding 
Davis. With a frontispiece. 205 pp. tI2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents 

It is in sketches of this kind that Mr. Davis most 
endears himself to his readers, His style is inimi- 
table, his situations clever and original and his under- 
standing of human nature while not profound is deep 
enough to give his pages that touch of the human 
element which has come to be one of their charac- 
teristic charms FHlartfort Post. 
Conjugal Amenities. By Delta. 305 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; 

by mail, 87 cents. 

‘Conjugal Amenities’ is a novel that will easily 
find an audience. It is one of those brisk, reckless, 
cynical studies that amuse and interest without leav- 
ing a very good after-taste. It is clevery written, and 
as a summer book will commend its claim to a place 
in the vacation budget. Philadelphia Call. 
Desperate Remedies. A novel. By Thomas Hardy, 

author of ‘‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’’ ete. 
With an etching by H. Macbeth-Raeburn and a 
map of Wessex. New edition. 474 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

When published in 1871, the book did not, we be- 


lieve, attract much attention, yet for a first book it is 
wonderfully good. Moreover, it displays the qualities 
and characteristics which have since made Mr. Hardy 
famous, made him, indeed, as some believe, the great- 


est of contemporary English novelists. No changes 
have been made in the present edition except that 
“some Wessex towns and other places that are com- 
mon to the scenes of several of these stories,’’ ex- 
plains Mr. Hardy, ‘‘ have been called for the first time 
by the names under which they appear elsewhere,”’ 
He adds that certain characteristics which provoked 
most discussion in his latest story were present in his 
first, and have therefore been allowed to stand. Mr. 
Hardy has been true to himself from the beginning, a 
fact which has contributed in no small measure to his 
later fame. London Publishers’ Circular. 
Lamar. By Elizabeth P. Train, author of ‘‘A 
Social Highwayman,”’ etc. 335 pp. I2mo, paper, 

38 cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 

“‘Doctor Lamar ’’ was Miss Train’s first novel. It 
deals with the question whether it is ever right to end 
hopeless sufferings by artificial death at the request 
of the sufferer. The story was first published anony- 
mously, but was received with universally warm encom- 
iums from the press, which praised its spirit, its skill 
in character-drawing, its dramatic power, its literary 
style, and its inherent interest. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Effie Hetherington. By Robert Buchanan 264 pp 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A brief quotation will serve to give the key-note to 
Mr. Buchanan’s novel ‘The hero, the laird of Doug- 
las, ‘tender and true,” as all Douglases are in ro- 
mance, says: ‘‘ God bless her! How she can lie and 
lie! And I love her the better for it!’’ After this 
utterance one is quite prepared for the lurid tragedy 
and intense gloom, the mock heroics and sham senti- 
mentality which mark this novel. Mr. Buchanan 
needs fresh air in his workroom. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Frank Mildmay ; or, The Naval Officer. By Captain 
Marryat. Illustrated. The novels of Captain 
Marryat. In twenty-two volumes. Edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson. Volume II. 410 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Peter Simple. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated. The 
novels of Captain Marryat. In twenty-two vol- 
umes. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. Volume I. 
522 pp. i12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

There seems to be a revival of popular interest in 
the famous sea stories of Captian Marryat. The initial 
volumes are ‘‘Peter Simple ’’ and ‘‘ Frank Mildmay,”’ 
To the first named R. Brimley Johnson contributes an 
autobiographical sketch of the author, and to the sec- 
ond volume an introduction in which he points out 
that many of the adventures of Frank Mildmay orig- 
inally were Marryat’s adventures, and that Marryat 
retold them almost literally in many an instance. 
Mr. Johnson also adds, for the benefit of a younger 
generation, many of whom may not be familiar with 
Marryat’s works, explanatory notes that add to the 
value of the edition. Other of the novels already an- 
nounced as being in the course of preparation are 
‘* Life of Frank Mildmay,’’ ‘‘ Newton Forster, or the 
Merchant Service,’’ ‘‘Jacob Faithful,’ ‘‘The Pacha 
of Many Tales,’’ ‘‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy,’’ ‘‘ Japhet 
in Search of a Father,’’ ‘‘Snarleyow, or the Dog 
Fiend,’”’ ‘‘The Phantom Ship,’’ ‘‘ Olla Podrida, the 
Three Cutters and the Pirate,’’ ‘‘ Poor Jack,’’ ‘‘ The 
King’s Own,’’ ‘‘ Joseph Rushbrook, or the Poacher,’’ 
‘Percival Keene,’’ ‘‘ The Travels and Adventures of 
Monsieur Violet,’? ‘‘The Privateersman, One Hun- 
dred Years Ago,’’ ‘‘ Masterman Ready, or the Wreck 
of the Pacific,’’ ‘‘The Settlers in Canada,’’ ‘‘ The 
Mission, or Scenes in Africa,’’ ‘‘ The Children of the 
New Forest,’’ ‘‘ The Little Savage,’’ ‘‘ Valerie, an 
Autobiography.”’ Mail and Express. 
His Honour, and a Lady. By Mrs. Everard Cotes 

(Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of ‘‘A Social 
Departure,’’ etc. Illustrated. 321 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan) has 
sent from her Calcutta home anovel of social and offic- 
ial life in India called ‘‘His Honour, and a Lady,”’ 
which represents this popular author’s most finished 
and successful work. The serial publication in Eng- 
land was secured by Mr. W. W. Astor for the Pall 
Mall Magazine, and in this country by Zhe Mail and 
Express. The interest which the story has aroused 
in the course of its serial publication indicates its de- 
cided success when it appears in book form. The 
story differs from most Anglo-Indian novels in that 
the native life is not made conspicuous. It does 
not depend upon the strangeness of its characters and 
curiosities of manners and customs for its interest, 
though these are touched upon, but rather upon an 
adroit analysis of motives and a very curious interac- 
tion of characters relieved by the author’s unfailing 
humor. Mail and Express. 


In Quest of the Ideal, A novel. Translated from the 
French of Léon De Tinseau. By Florence Bel- 
knap Gilmour, translator of ‘‘ A Forgotten Debt,”’’ 
etc. Authorized edition. 283 pp. i12mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 

A French novel of the country life of the upper 
classes, ending in a marriage, both sentimental and 
religious without objectionable incidents. 

In the Valley of Tophet. By Henry W. Nevinson, 
author of ‘‘Slum Stories of London.’’ 276 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

Grim, somber, short stories of laboring life among 
nail-makers, miners, etc., in England, told with un- 
shrinking realism. 

In the Village of Viger. By Duncan Campbell Scott. 
135 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.14, 

Mr. Scott is best known, we believe, as a writer of 
verse. His excursion into prose fiction, however, 
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shows him to possess the art of drawing dainty pen 

ictures which convey with some distinctness the 
idea of French rural life portrayed by none quite so 
well as by half a dozen Frenchmen who excel in what 
has come to be called the pastel. Of the ten little 
tales here presented the one which captures the fancy 
most adroitly is ‘‘ No, 68 Rue Alfred De Musset.’’ It 
relates the original deception practised by a pretty 
young girl who has a crippled brother and is hard 
put to support him—a deception, which, if it has a 
flavor not altogether agreeable, is so delicately and 
happily carried out that it gains our sympathy for the 
originator and central figure from the start. In ‘‘ The 
Little Milliner’’ we have a pathetic story in which 
the imagination of the reader is cleverly and success- 
fully enlisted in filling in the situation sketched in the 
barest outlines. ‘‘ The Wooing of Mosieur Cuevrier’’ 
is picturesque in its setting and one of the best of the 
lot. The American. 


La Grande Breteche and Other Stories, By H. De Bal- 
zac. Translated by Clara Bell. Witha preface 
by George Saintsbury. Illustrated. Comédie 
Humaine. 308 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Contains ‘‘ A Study of Woman,’ ‘‘ Another Study 
of Woman,’’ ‘‘ Le Grande Bretéche,’’ ‘‘ Peace in the 
Home,’’ ‘‘The Imaginary Mistress,’’ and ‘‘ Albert 
Savorus.’’ Of ‘‘LaGrande Bretéche’’ Mr. George 
Saintsbury says: ‘‘ This is one of the best known of 
Balzac’s short stories and may rank among the half 
dozen best of all.’’ ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Touches”’ at 
whose table three of these stories are told is drawn 
from Madame George Sand. 

Lord Lynne’s Choice. A novel. By Bertha M. Clay, 
author of ‘‘Thorns and Orange Blossoms,”’ etc. 
Clover series. 263 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 24 cents. 

The scene is laid in the English upper classes whose 
loves and lives are described from the stand-point of 
Street and Smith’s New York Weekly in which 
this story first appeared. It ends happily, but the 
hero is married twice. 

Louise De La Valliere; or, The Love of Bragelonne. A 
continuation of ‘‘The Three Musketeers,”’ etc. 
By Alexandre Dumas. A new translation from 
the latest French edition by Henry L. Williams. 
Paris series. 459 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents by 
mail, 24 cents 

This is the fifteenth novel in Street and Smith’s 
Paris series, the previous four numbers giving the 
novels to which this is a sequel. 

Madelon. A novel. By Mary E. Wilkins, author of 
‘A Humble Romance,” etc. 376 pp. I12m0, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

Among novel writers of the present day there is 
not one who does better or more conscientious work 
than Mary E. Wilkins. In ‘‘ Madelon,’’ her latest 
work, there is ample proof of the truth of this state- 
ment. There are many reasons why Miss Wilkins is 
entitled to a place in the front rank of living writers 
of fiction, and, be it said en passant, though there are 
many aspirants to such an honor, there are few indeed 
who are worthy of it. Miss Wilkins has a charming 
style; her characters are real flesh and blood, and not 
mere marionettes; her plots are natural and never 
unduly sensational, and, finally, there is an artistic 
finish and a masterly construction about her works 
that raise them far above the average novels of the 
day. In.‘‘Madelon,”’’ as in her other works, the charac- 
ters are simple, everyday country people, who have 
little of the veneer of city life and much of that dis- 
tinctive individuality which is found so often in per- 
sons who live close to Mother Earth. Madelon Haut- 
ville, a young woman, is the heroine. While return- 
ing from a village dance at night she stabs a man who 
accosts her in the road. It proves to be Lot Gordon, 
who loves her. While she is leaning over him, 
alarmed at her deed, Burr Gordon, his cousin, whom 
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she loves, appears. He substitutes his own knife for 
Madelon’s, and is arrested later for the crime. The 
next day Madelon proclaims her guilt and asserts 
Burr’s innocence. Burr refuses to make any state- 
ment, and the wounded, jealous Lot feigns inability 
to speak. Madelon is considered crazy by the towns- 
folk, and after she has exhausted every means to 
force Burr to accuse her, she goes to Lot, at his sick- 
bed, and accedes to his condition that she marry him 
if he will say the words that shall free Burr from 
prison. Lot then asserts that he attempted suicide. 
The date for the forced marriage is set, but, when the 
time comes, Lot, conscience-stricken, makes a post- 
ponement, and finally absolves Madelon from redeem- 
ing her promise. In the meantime Burr has become 
engaged to Dorothy Fair, who, however, refuses to 
marry him on the very day of the wedding, being led 
to believe, by Lot’s act, that, after all, Burr is guilty 
of having stabbed his cousin. The story ends with 
the actual suicide of Lot and the marriage of Madelon 
to Burr Gordon. N. Y. Herald. 


Man or Dollar, Which? A novel. By a newspaper 
man. Unity Library. 199 pp. iI2mo, paper, 
25 cents, postpaid. 

The story opens in the year 1983; it shows what 
may be made of this nation, when man thinks more 
of his own physical and mental development than of 
accumulating wealth. A retrospect is taken, giving a 
picture of the present times, and the various changes 
and improvements which led up to the conditions 


described as existing a hundred years since. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Marjory Moore. By Adeline Sergeant. 426 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

‘* Marjory Moore”’ is a musical story by Adeline 
Sergeant It tells about Marjory who as a young 
child displayed great talent for music, and whose 
delightful playing of the violin led to her education 
by a wealthy squire of Surrey (the scene is laid in 
England) who sent her to Leipsic to complete her 
musical studies. The squire is himself a passionate 
lover of music and his great disappointment in life 
has been the refusal of his nephew, who has a re- 
markable tenor voice, to become a_ professional 
musician. The young man prefers the study of med- 
icine. The squire hopes to settle the difficulty in his 
will by which he expects to force his nephew and his 
protege to marry. Many and exceedingly perplexing 
complications result and the narrative of these occur- 
rences is interestingly told. Hartford Post. 
Mark Heffron. A novel. By Alice Ward Bailey. 354 pp- 

12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

This is a remarkably clever study of American life 
and manners, and withal an interesting story. The 
satire is sharp without being ill-natured, and what- 
ever may be the faults of the book, dullness is not 
one of them. The types, the follies, the situations 
are all familiar enough, but the author has succeeded 
in marshalling them into a new and entertaining 
order, and we have only to look to be amused. 

Mr. Wayt’s Wife’s Sister. By Marion Harland (Mary 
Virginia Terhune), author of ‘‘Judith,’’ ete. 
Cassell’s Union Square Library. 314 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

A reprint of a collection of stories which appeared 
in 1894, containing, besides the title, ‘‘A Social 
Success” and ‘‘ The Articles of Separation.’’ The first 
story is laid in and about New York, the second deals 
with ‘‘society’’ and the second has in ita “‘ literary 
wife ”’ 

Mysterious Mr. Howard. A Novel. By John R. 
Musick, author of ‘‘The Dark Stranger,’’ ete. 
With illustrations by Warren B. Davis. 361 pp- 
I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 39 cents. 

This is a novel of startling adventures and pictures 
of Western life. As its title indicates, it records the 
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doings of a daring adventurer such as we find only in 
the rough life of our frontier settlements now rapidly 
disappearing. The interest in these characters is the 
same as that excited by Dumas’s famous heroes of his 
series of stories of ‘‘ The Three Guardsmen.’’ Cour- 
age and danger, whetherin conflicts of war, on land 
or sea, or in enterprises of less legitimate char- 
acter, are always elements of fascination in fiction. 
This story gets,its interest mainly from this source, 
although it has an interesting romance interwoven in 
the dark and mysterious career of its hero. 


New Sporting Stories, By G. G., author of ‘‘ Sporting 
Stories and Sketches.’’ 218pp. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.02. 

The author is already well known among sporting 
readers by a volume of stories to which this is, we 
suppose, a sort of second series. They are nearly all 
of them short, but they all bear the impress of com- 
plete and thorough knowledge of the sort of people 
whose doings he here relates in the form of fiction. 
The hunting field, the race course, the quiet gambling 
saloon, are all equally well known to him, and the 
different habitues are described with an absolute 
spontaneity and naturalness which proves beyond 
question that ‘‘ G. G.’’ is not only a close observer of 
human nature, but alsoa born story-teller. We should 
much like to transfer one or two examples of his 
delightful and racy writing, but we hardly know 
where to begin, or rather, if we once:began, we should 
not know where to stop, so we will refrain altogether 
in the hope that our readers, whether sporting or not, 
will themselves hasten to make acquaintance with its 
delightful and amusing pages. London Bookseller. 
None But the Brave. A Dashing Military Romance. 

By Robert Lee Tyler, author of ‘‘ A Daughter of 
Delilah.’’ Criterion series. 306 pp. 1I2mo, 


paper, 38 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
An impossible novel of adventure in the Franco- 


Prussian war, Sicily, etc., in which a wonderful 
American does wonderful things. 


Out of Town. With illustrations by Rosina Emmet 
Sherwood. 235 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

A bright little book is ‘‘ Out of Town,’’ with illus- 
trations by Rosina Emmet Sherwood. A young man, 
visiting his girl, views with the city man’s disgust the 
manners and customs of the suburbans, which are 
amusingly described. But what will not a man endure 
for love? In spite of the banalities of the suburban 
household, the puerile suburban entertainments, the 
inane humor of the commuters and the chaff of his 
friends at the club, the youth continues to go to the 
suburbs, and finally marries and settles down -there 
and becomes a suburban himself. The types are 
familiar and well indicated and suburbans them- 
selves will hardly resist the good humor of the sketch. 

Philadelphia Times. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By the Sieur 
Louis DeConte. (Her Page and Secretary.) 
Freely translated out of the ancient French into 
modern English. From the original unpublished 
manuscript in the national archives of France. 
By Jean Francois Alden. Illustrated from original 
drawings by F. V. DuMond, and from reproduc- 
tions of old paintings and statues. 461 pp. I2mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

See review. 

Pirate Gold, By F. J. Stimson. (J. S. of Dale,) 
209 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

‘* Pirate Gold,’’ by F. J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale) isa 
delightful work of fiction. The story is well told, 
which is not always the case in these days of slipshod 
writing ; the characters are distinct and lifelike, and 
not mere marionettes, and the incidents are natural 
and legitimately sensational. Moreover, there is no 
“padding ’’ in the book, and the author does not 
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strain after effects. The art of telling stories ina 
natural and straightforward fashion is rare, and the 
main merit of ‘‘ Pirate Gold ’’ lies in the fact that the 
author has conformed to the rules of this art and has 
not suffered himself to be led away with tiresome 
digressions and insufferable conversational tourna- 
ments. Multum in parvo is a wise rule even in the 
world of letters. The large books are seldom the 
best. N. Y. Herald. 

Platonic Affections. By John Smith. 249 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A Devonshire story full of local color. One of the 
characters is a parson of a school now almost extinct, 
who hunts, drinks, and smuggles, but has a heart as 
big as his vast frame. He had been George Heaton’s 
tutor in the past, and when George feels his life has 
burnt out he seeks him again. George Heaton had 
buried his heart in the grave of a married woman, 
and believed it impossible for him to love again. 
He meets a young widow in Devon, and a mutual 
liking grows up. They agree to go through a mar- 
riage ceremony but live togetheras brother and sister. 
This experiment has an unexpected ending. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Poker Stories. As told by Statesmen, Soldiers, Law- 
yers, Commercial Travellers, Bankers, Actors, 
Editors, Millionaires, Members of the Ananias 
Club and the Talent, Embracing the Most Re- 
markable Games, 1845-95. Collected and edited 
by John F. B. Lillard. Illustrated. 251 pp. 
I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents, 

Gambling stories told in a newspaper style, many 
being closely similar to tales long current in news- 
paper clippings. 

Princess Anne, A Story of the Dismal Swamp and 
Other Sketches. By Albert R. Ledoux. Illus- 
trated. 132 pp. 16mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 

This little book presents an attractive appearance at 
the outset. The cover tempts one to look within, and 
we find that it is in harmony with the local color of 
the principal story, the scene being laid in the great 
Dismal Swamp on the borderland of Virginia and 
North Carolina. The cover bears the monogram of 
the designer, ‘‘M. A.’? The book is illustrated with 
beautiful reproductions of photographs taken in the 
Dismal Swamp. The plot of ‘Princess Anne’”’ is 
intensely dramatic, and maintains its interest to the 
end. The heroine, who meets the hero under novel 
circumstances in New York, finds herself later on in 
the Dismal Swamp in the hands of strange captors, 
whose status it would be hard for one to imagine, but 
for whose identity and reality the author vouches in 
the preface. She is rescued by Col. Boyd in the good 
old way, and recovers unexpectedly something she 
had strangly lost. 


Quaint Crippen, Commercial Traveller. By Alwyn M. 
Thurber. 253 pp. 12mo, 75. cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 

‘* Quaint Crippen ’”’ is an eccentric character sketch 
of a New England drummer, kind-hearted, curious 
and friend-making, who in an uncouth way does 
much good at many familiar places in New England. 


Robert Urquhart. By Gabriel Setoun, author of ‘‘Sun- 
shine and Haar,” etc. 341 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

Of Gabriel Setoun’s new novel, ‘‘ Robert Urquhart,”’ 
Mr. J. M. Barrie writes: ‘‘ At last a novel of Scottish 
life without the old dominie in it! The dominie had 
such a way of marching into the story as soon as he 
heard there was one on hand, that I think Mr. Setoun 
must have gone about his work on tiptoe. Well, if 
I meet the dominie this evening, Iam sure to agree 
with him that it isa scandal, but, between you and 
me, I have long wanted to meet the village school- 
master of to-day in fictron, and ‘Robert Urquhart’ 
proves that he can be made as interesting as any 
dominie of them all.’ Philadelphia Press. 
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Ruth Farmer. A story. By Agnes Marchbank, author 
of ‘‘ Some Edinburgh Bohemiians,’’ etc. 312 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 

‘* Ruth Farmer,’’ by Agnes Marchbank, is the story 
of two persons who married after a romantic court- 
ship only to find themselves unfitted for the duties 
and responsibilities of their new relationship. Selfish- 
ness and wilfullness lead to many a stormy quarrel 
and after a particularly bitter one, Amy goes out 
in her boat presumably to quiet her disturbed feelings. 
However her boat is found without an occupant and 
the supposition naturally is that the girl was drowned. 
After some little time she reappears as Ruth Farmer, 
an artist. Various interesting events occur to her in 
her new role and at last she is reunited to her husband 
most unexpectedly. Hartford Post. 
Sport in Ashanti; or, Melinda the Caboceer. A Tale of 

the Gold Coast in the days of King Koffee Kal- 
calli. ByJ.A.Skertcilly, author of ‘‘ Dahomey As 
It Is,’’ etc. With original illustrations. 358 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

A novel of native life on the Gold Coast, with the 
author’s hunting adventures interwoven, based on the 
actual life and career of a Niger negro kidnapped by 
Ashantees and separated from his wife whom he at 
length recovered. 

Stephen, A Soldier of the Cross. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley, author of ‘‘Titus: A Comrade of the 
Cross.’’ With a portrait. 369 pp. I12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.05. 

See review. 

Stepping Heavenward. By Mrs. E. Prentiss, author of 
the ‘‘Flower of the Family,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
New edition, witha sketch of the author. 363 pp. 
I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Stories by English Authors. England. The Box Tun- 
nel, by Charles Reade; Minions of the Moon, 
by F. W. Robinson; The Four-Fifteen Express, 
by Amelia B. Edwards; The Wrong Black Bag, 
by Angelo Lewis; The Three Strangers, by 
Thomas Hardy; Mr. Lismore and the Widow, 
by Wilkie Collins; The Philosopher in the Apple 
Orchard, by Anthony Hope. With a portrait. 
207 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

The contents are readable, though more representa- 
tive names and matter might have been provided in 
some instances. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Stories by English Authors, Ireland. The Gridiron, 

by Samuel Lover; The Emergency Men, by 
George H. Jessop; A Lost Recruit, by Jane Bar- 
low; The Rival Dreamer, by John Banim; Neal 
Malone, by William Carleton; The Bansbee, 
Anonymous. With a portrait. 180 pp. 12mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

All are published by special arrangement with 
authors or their representatives. 

The Atheist’s Mass and Other Stories. (La Messe de 
l’ Athée). By H. De Balzac. Translated by Clara 
Bell. With a preface by George Saintsbury. 
Illustrated. Comédie Humaine. Edited by 
George Saintsbury. 291 pp. iI2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 

In the five pieces which make up the book, Balzac 
is seen at his very best, and the translation is singu- 
larly happy. The first, according to Professor Saints- 
bury, may rank as the most popular of the author’s 
creations ; while the short tale which gives its title to 
the second is, although so short, one of the finest and 
most powerful of his writings. The etchings in the 
first are by Mr. W. Boucher, while Mr. Murray Smith 
is responsible for those illustrating the ‘‘ Atheist’s 
Mass ’’ and the other stories in that volume. 

London Bookseller. 

The Bachelors’ Club. By I. Zangwill, joint author of 
‘““The Premier and the Painter,’’ etc. With illus- 
trations by George Hutchinson. 338 pp. i12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
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This book which has gone through six editions in 
England is a collection of thirteen short stories of men 
who get married under various incidents, accidents 
and impulses, all strung on the thread of membership 
in a Bachelors’ Club whose members all agree never 
to marry. 


The Cavaliers, A novel. By S. R. Keightley, author 
of “The Crimson Sign.’’ Illustrated. 344 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

‘‘The Cavaliers’? is healthy in tone, spirited in 
treatment, and written in a manner calculated to 
attract lovers of historical adventure. Unlike many 
of its predecessors in the same field, the author is 
singularly impartial ; but while this impartiality does 
not detract from the force of the narrative, it isa 
meritorious feature in a capital book. 

London Academy. 


The Colonel’s Wife. A Story of Sherman’s March. 
By Warren Edwards, author of ‘‘ The Dispatch 
Bearer,’’ etc. Flag series. 181 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 

A ‘war story’’ in which a cavalry colonel goes 
through various impossible perils and loves in Sher- 
man’s march to the sea. First published in Street 
and Smith’s New York Weekly. 

The oe of Morrice Buckler. Aromance. Being 
a Record of the Growth of an English Gentleman 
during the years 1685-1687, under strange and 
difficult circumstances written some while after- 
wards in his own hand, and now edited by A. E. 
W. Mason, author of ‘‘ A Romance of Wastdale.” 
373 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Although the courtship of Morrice Buckler took 
place two hundred years ago and more, the story of 
his staunch friendship for Sir Julian Harnwood, his 
betrayed comrade, of his love for the fair Countess 
Lukstein, and of his strange adventures, has a potent 
charm. The author, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, writes ina 
way admirably suited to his romantic theme, and the 
main incidents are strong and impressive. Morrice 
himself relates the events that chanced to him between 
1685 and 1687: quaintly and distinctively he tells of 
his student life at Leyden; his hurried departure for 
London; his ride thence, in hot haste, by the quiet 
village of Knightsbridge, through Newbury and past 
the Half-way House at Wickham Heath to Bristol, 
where Sir Julian lay, in the Bridewell gaol, prior to 
his execution. Buckler’s secret journey to the Tyrol, 
his surreptitious entry into the rock-bound Castle of 
Lukstein one midnight,when the snow weighed down 
the branches of the pines and lay thick upon the 
jagged mountain peaks, together with the bloody 
events of that white night, are told dramatically, for- 
cibly, and with reserve. Alike in conception and 
treatment, the tragic scene in the Tyrolean Castle is 
a fine piece of work. Morrice Buckler was a native 
of Cumberland; and his frequent allusions to his 
mountain-girt home will be fully appreciated by those 
who have read ‘‘ The Romance of Wasdale,’’ to which 
the present book is a worthy successor. Every page 
bears evidence not of knowledge only, but of knowl- 
edge kindled into fire. London Academy. 


The Ebbing of the Tide. South Sea Stories. By Louis 
Becke, author of ‘‘ By Reef and Palm.’’ 292 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.05. 

Mr. Becke has evidently an intimate and peculiar 
knowledge of the South Seas. We cannot say that 
the characters to whom he introduces us are particu- 
larly attractive, or that their environment is such as 
to lure Englishmen from the austere and somewhat 
prosaic respectability of the north. He is a realist of 
the realists, at times indeed he is gruesome and sordid 
enough for Zola himself; but in general he is saved 
from utter repulsiveness in situation and character by 
a poetic touch and an unquestionable gift of imagina- 
tion. He has something of Bret Harte’s power of 
bringing good out of bad, or rather of winning the 
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sympathies of the reader for creatures that are 
often degraded and criminal. Some of the pieces 
contained in this volume are mere sketches, thin in 
substance and indifferent in manner, and, to say the 
truth, hardly worth reprinting ; others, however, such 
as ‘‘ Ninia,’’ ‘‘ Deschard of Oneaka,’’ and ‘ Lupton’s 

Guest,’’ display undoubted power. There is nothing 

in the volume equal in interest to ‘‘By Reef and 

Palm,’’ but several of the tales have the merit of 

novelty, and nearly all are well worth reading. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 

The Lure of Fame. By Clive Holland, author of ‘‘ My 
Japanese Wife.’? With a drawing and decoration 
by Geo. Wharton Edwards. 245 pp. 16mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

The love story of a boy and girl who are reared 
together in a Norwegian village and love, but the 
girl has a voice and goes on the stage and returns to 
her native village, and there the boy she has loved 
loses his life in saving hers, and she in the exposure 
loses her voice. 

The Minor Chord: A Story of a Prima Donna. By J. 
Mitchell Chapple. With a frontispiece. Neely’s 
Library of Choice Literature. 223 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 38 cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 

The fanciful story of an American girl who becomes 
a prima donna passing from a western farm to fame 
and back to an early love. It is told in the first 
person with not much intimate knowledge of the 
real facts. 

The Modern Banker. A story of his rapid rise and 
dangerous designs. By James B. Goode, author 
of ‘‘The Belle of Wyandotte,’’ etc. Library of 
Progress. 180 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, post- 

aid. 

on attack on banks, bankers and the banking sys- 
tem with a bill introduced to remodel it on a populist 
basis, a long speech in its defence and many bitter 
words about President Cleveland, all woven into a 
story intended to show how evil banking is. 


The Mystery of Paul Chadwick. A bachelor’s story. 
By John W. Postgate. Illustrated. 248 pp. 12mo, 
50 cents ; by mail, 60 cents. 

This is Chicago love-story and begins with a divorce. 
In the course of the tale there is a black-mailing 
scheme, a murder, insanity and a railroad riot. The 
scenes of the story are laid in a lawyer’s office, a 
boarding-house and various railroad depots. 


The Scripture Reader of St. Marks, By K. Douglas 
King. Witha frontispiece. The Waldorf series. 
306 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

This is a gloomy tale; one touch of added power 
would have made it a terrible one. It is full of dra- 
matic interest, and the heroine comes very near to 
being a startling creation. She is not entirely con- 
vincing, however. The author does not attempt to 
explain her, but lets her actions speak for themselves ; 
and they are so inconceivably heartless and cruel that 
it is impossible to reconcile them with the affection- 
ate and clinging nature of the woman. Mr. Grant 

Allen’s ‘‘Maimie’’ is drawn with something of the 

same idea. It is possible to imagine a creature so 

irresponsible and yet so guilty as Alexandra, and, 
given such a being, she would probably have acted 
as Alexandra did, but to make her credible would 
need a master hand. Credible or not, the fact re- 
mains that the book is striking and uncommon, and 
not to be quickly forgotten. To describe the story 
would be to weaken most of the dramatic effects, 
which, with the dreary pathos of the plot, make it 
well worth reading. London Saturday Review. 

The Seats of the Mighty. A romance of old Quebec. 
Being the memoirs of Captain Robert Moray, 
sometime an officer in the Virginia Regiment, 

- and afterwards of Amherst’s Regiment. By Gilbert 
Parker, author of ‘‘ Pierre and His People,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 376 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
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Gilbert Parker’s latest romance has Quebec—the 
particularly picturesque Quebec of the eighteenth 
century—for its setting. The raison d’etre of its 
title, ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty,” is gradually and 
artistically disclosed. The curtain rises soon after 
General Braddock’s defeat in Virginia, and the hero, 
a prisoner in Quebec, curiously entangled in the in- 
trigues of La Pompadour, becomes a part of a 
strange history, full of adventure and the stress of 
peril, which culminates only after Wolfe’s victory 
over Montcalm. A fair criticism of the story, how- 
ever, must recognize the author’s rather uncertain 
command of the autobiographical form of narrative. 
The retrospective chapter by Captain Moray and the 
too frequent intercalary letters from Alixe needlessly 
break the thread of the story. And the ending is 
tame. Nevertheless, the finely drawn portrait of the 
cynical envoy of the Grande Marquise amply atones 
for these faults. Philadelphia Press. 
The Unclassed. By George Gissing, author of ‘‘ The 

Odd Women,”’ etc. Illustrated. 312 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.05. 

We find Mr. Gissing good company. Not only can 
he write well but he is also able to read men and 
women as if they were books. Blessed with gifts of 
an uncommon sort he may be expected to forge past 
several of the authors who at present beat him in 
popularity, as easily as he triumphs over them in 
merit. Literary World. 
The Uncommercial Traveller. By Charles Dickens. 

With illustrations by Marcus Stone, R.A. A re- 
print of the edition corrected by the author in 
1867-68. With an introduction and notes b 
Charles Dickens the younger, and ‘“‘A Child’s 
History of England.’’ By Charles Dickens. With 
illustrations by Marcus Stone, R.A. 671 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

Gives in one rather thick volume, in clear print, on 
good paper the two works mentioned at an extremely 
low price, all things considered. The illustrations 
are indifferent. 
The White Virgin. 

of ‘‘ The Story of Anthony Grace,’’ etc. Globe 
Library. 330 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 
25 cents. 

This novel first appeared in 1894. It is now re- 
printed in cheap form. The ‘‘ White Virgin”’ is a 
mine in central England, about whose fortunes are 
entwined two love stories. 


The Witch of Withyford. A Story of Exmoor. By 
Gratiana Chanter. With illustrations by the 
author. Iris series. 187 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 63 cents. 

Whenever you come across a woman with green 
eyes you may expect something uncanny. Nance 
Darvel has just such peculiar eyes. ‘‘ The Witch of 
Withyford ’’ is a story full of superstition. The indi- 
cations as to when the occurrences took place are 
vague; supposably the period belongs to the close of 
the last century. The story is told by a serving wo- 
man attached to the family of the Squire of the 
Grange. Although there is nothing novel in the plot 
of Gratiana Chanter’s romance, it is vigorously writ- 
ten in old-fashioned rural English. N. Y. Times. 
That Girl from Bogota. A novel. By Clarice Irene 

Clinghan, author of ‘‘The Town Topics Prize 
Story,’’ etc. The Rococo series. 262 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 39 cents. 

A sensational story, much of its scene laid in South 
America, in which the hero labors under a false con- 
viction of murder. 

Those Good Normans, By Gyp, author of ‘‘ Chiffon’s 
Marriage,’’ etc. Translated from the French by 
Marie Jussen. 286 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

The author’s Gallic brilliancy of satire plays on 
every page of this story, told in dialogue, which 
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traces the fortunes of the Dutrac family, whose desire 
to get into society induces them to buy a chalet at a 
Norman watering place, with a view to embarking 
Dutrac fere on a political career. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By William 
Carleton. Edited by D. J. O’Donoghue. Illus- 
trated. In four volumes. Volumes I and II. 
219, 304 pp. I2mo, $1.10, each; by mail, $1.21. 

There can be no question as to the genius of Carleton, 
but the remarkable stories of the brilliant Irishman 
are, we fear, no longer widely read. No Irishman has 
approached him as a writer of short stories, and few 
of any race have surpassed him in brilliancy of color, 
in fine, sustained humor, and the high pathos that is 
ever old and always new. Carleton, as the editor ad- 
mirably remarks, ‘‘is universally recognized as the 
greatest delineator of the manners and customs of the 

Irish peasantry.’’ Although neglected by the present 

generation, his work is for all time, because it is in- 

stinct with beauty and truth. 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


*T wixt Cupid and Croesus; or, the Exhibits in an Attach- 
ment Suit. Compiled and illustrated by Charles 
Peale Didier. Second edition. Quarto, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.62. 

See review. 

White Aprons. A Romance of Bacon’s Rebellion, Vir- 
ginia, 1676. By Maud Wilder Goodwin, author of 
‘‘The Head of a Hundred,”’ etc. 339 pp. I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.or. 

Maud Wilder Goodwin’s new novel, ‘‘ White 
Aprons,”’ bears a rather infelicitous title for a histor- 
ical romance. But the title is its greatest weakness. 
It is one of the old style romances, with which readers 
of fiction were regaled many years ago. The style is 
the stately and heightened diction which Sir Walter 


oved; the characters of the story are either very bad 


or very good, beautiful or ugly. And, after all, one 
turns to Sir Walter and his feeble imitators with gen- 
uine satisfaction to-day. ‘The atmosphere is pure and 
bracing, which cannot be said of the fiction of our fiz 
de siecle realists. The author has selected a well- 
known episode in the early history of Virginia upon 
which to build her romance. She has caught meas- 
urably well the style of the seventeenth century, and 
has introduced to the reader, as Thackeray loved to 
do, the immortal writers of the age. Penelope Payne 
is admirably drawn, as is the character of the hand- 
some and noble Fairfax. Becon is somewhat indis- 
tinct and shadowy, but Berkeley is a clear and vivid 
figure. When Penelope seeks the English court to 
plead for her lover, the reader finds himself in the 
company of Samuel Pepys, of blessed memory, the 
poet Dryden, Buckingham and the good-natured 
Charles. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


‘White Satin and Homespun, By Katrina Trask, author 
of ‘‘ Under King Constantine, etc. 139 pp. I2mo, 
57 cents ; by mail, 63 cents. 

A love story turning on a meeting at a fashionable 
dinner-table of a young man who has sold all he had and 
gone down to live in Delancey Street, New York, and 
a young woman of enthusiasm who enters into like 
work, finds it very disagreeable, but at last ‘‘ love 
makes all things possible, all things easy, all things 
beautiful.’’ 
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Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. Abridged, with in- 
troduction and notes, by F. C. de Sumichrast. 
325 pp, with notes. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

The story is kept intact, but detailed descriptions 
not necessary to the narrative have been omitted. 

The editing has been done with judgment and sense, 

and busy people will be thankful for it. 

N. Y. World. 
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COOK BOOKS. 


Cold Dishes for Hot Weather. By Ysaguirre and 
La Marca. 126 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 

Many of these dishes will be new to the average 
reader, as they are South American in their origin. 
All of them are within the possibilities of the ordinary 
kitchen, as the authors have used only such stocks, 
condiments, and sauces as the careful and _ thrifty 
housekeeper has always on hand. There is not a 
receipt in the book that is not worth a careful trial. 


What One Can Do With a Chafing-Dish. A Guide for 
Amateur Cooks. By H.L.S. New revised and 
enlarged edition. 150 pp. 16mo, oblong, $1.00, 
postpaid. 

‘“What One Can Do With a Chafing-Dish”’ is a 
homely but substantial-looking volume for ‘‘ amateur 
cooks’”’ by ‘“‘H. L. S.’’ It is, as its title implies, a 
guide book to the art of the chafing-dish, and presents 
in clear and lucid English the recipes for no end of 
toothsome and dainty dishes, that require but little 
time in their preparation. To the young housekeeper 
ambitious to shine in the culinary accomplishments 
this little book, in its plain board covers, will prove a 
veritable boon. It is the ritual of the chafing-dish. 

Philadelphia Call. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 


The Daughter of a Stoic. By Miss Cornelia Attwood Pratt. 

The Dream-Charlotte: A Story of Echoes. By M. Betham 
Edwards. 

The Poems of Uhland. Selected and edited by Waterman 
F. Hewitt, Ph. D. 

The Release of Carolines. French Kindred. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. 

Reprinted Pieces and Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices. 
By Charles Dickens. 

The Interpretation of Literature. By C. W. Crawshaw, A. M. 

The Education of Children at Rome. By G. Clarke, Ph. D. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS : 


Gobseck. By Honoré De Balzac. 
Worme}ley. 

In Homespun. By Edith Nesbit. 

Nets forthe Wind. By Una Taylor. 

Paragraph History of the United States. New revised edition 
brought down to 1896. 

Guns and Cavalry. Their Performance in the Past and their 
Prospect in the Future. By Major E. S. May. 


Translated by Miss 


EDWARD ARNOLD: 


The Exploration of the Caucasus. 
field. 

The Cruise of the ‘‘ Antarctic.’’ A Voyage to the South Polar 
Regions in 1895. By H. J. Bull. 

In a Gloucestershire Garden. By the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe. 


By Douglas W. Fresh 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY : 

The Life of Charles Bulfinch. By Ellen Bulfinch. 
Guide to New England. By M. F. Sweetser. 
Guide to White Mountains. By M. F. Sweetser. 
Guide to Maritime Provinces. By M. F. Sweetser. 
In the Riverside School Library : 

Lamb’s Tales. 

Franklin’s Autobiography. 

George Washington. 

War of Independence. 

Andersen’s Stories. 

Ivanhoe. 

Autocrat. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

Last of the Mohicans. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 

The Ouananiche, and Its Canadian Environment. 
D. Chambers. 

Honor Ormthwaite. 
Jean’s Vagaries.”’ 

Mrs. Gerald. A Novel. By Maria Louise Pool. 

The Crimson Sign. A Narrative of the Adventures of Mr. 
Gervase Orme, sometime Lieutenant in Mountjoy’s Regi- 
ment of Foot. By S. R. Keightley. 

Track Athletics in Detail. Compiled by the Editor of ‘In- 
terscholastic Sport”’ in Harper's Round Table. 

The Under Side of Things. A Novel. By Lilian Bell. 


By E. T. 


A Novel. By the author of ‘‘ Lady 





